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I1L.—THE PAPERS OF GENERAL SAMUEL 
SMITH. 
I.—THE GENERAL'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTs.* 


|1] t He was born in Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, 


on the twenty-seventh day of July, 1752. His 


grand-father, of the same name, was left in inde- 
pendant circumstances, by his father, Hugh Smith, 
an Englishman; but, in 1721, some years after 
the death of the latter, he emigrated from Ire- 
land, the country of his birth, to America, and 
settled in Lancaster-county, Pennsylvania. He 
purchased land ‘here, made an establishment, 
and sent for his wife and his son John, then six 
years of age. The maiden name. of this lady 
was Sidney Gamble.t 

John Smith married Mary, the daughter of 
Robert Buchanan, who, with Samuel Smith, fiil- 
ed the place of High Sheriff of Lancaster-coun- 
ty, during twenty years. General Smith was the 
eldest offspring of this marriage. 
received, from his father, a mill and plantation, 
which he sold ; and he removed to Carlisle then 
a frontier town. 


* These original papers were sent to us, several years 
since, by the Tate General J. Spzane Sairn, of Baltimore, 
ason of the distinguished defender of Fort Mifflin and 
then, the honored President of the Maryland Historica 
Bociety, for our use in a projected Military History of the 
United States, for which we were collecting materials, 

We shall continue the publication of these papers, in suc- 
cessive numbers of Tuk Historica Magazine; and we 
promise our readers much pleasure in the enjoyment of the 
new light which these will throw on our country's military 
history, from the Battle of Long Island, in 1776, to the suc- 
cessful defence of Baltimore, ia the War of 1812, 

Other unpublished family papers will follow this series, 
which will sometimes serve to indicate why Tar Histor1oaL 
Magazine has so often dissented from its contemporaries 
on matters of history.—Epiror Histoz1oa MaGazine. 

t The figures, enclosed in brackets, which are scattered 
through this article, refer to the pages of the original man- 
uscripts.—Eprroz Histortcat MaGazine. 

t The iegend in the family, for the name of Sidney toa 
female, is this. During the Wars of William of Orange, in 
Ireland, a wounded British officer, Captain Sidney, was 
taken into the residence of Miss Gamble’s father, and there 
nursed until he recovered. Whilst under their roof, she 
was born. His gentle and resigned conduct had so en- 
deared him to the family, that, in memorial of the event 
end of their affection for him, they gave her the baptismal 
name of Sidney. 
Srzarn Sairn, in 1857. 
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John Smith | 


He had [2] built the first house | 


Tt is still in the family.—General J. | 
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| 


|} in that beautiful borough; and there he com- 
| menced business as a merchant; and was very 
successful. His house was the head-quarters of 
| General Stanwix, after Baddock’s defeat. He 

was elected, for a series of years, to the Legis- 
| lature of Pennsylvania. The General was sent 


to the Latin school of the Rev. Mr. Duffield; 
and had made some progress in that language, 
when, in 1760, his father removed to Baltimore. 
He took with him a capital of forty thousand 
dollars, and began business as a merchant. 
arrival, with that of his brothers-in-law, William 
Buchanan and William Smith, with Mr. Sterrett 


His 


and Mr. William Speare, who were all men of 
capital, gave the first impulse to the commerce 
of Baltimore. It was then a small town, having 
not more than eighteen or twenty houses, West 
of Jones’s Falls. 

The General’s father was elected, with J. T. 
Chase, as members from Baltimore, to the Con- 
vention for framing the Constitution of the State 
Government, [3; in 1776; and he afterwards 
| represented the City, for several years, in the 
| House of Delegates. 
| There being, at the time, no school in Balti- 
| more, the General was sent to an excellent Acad- 
| amy at Little Elk, afterwards removed to New- 
ark, where he remained about two years, when 
| he was called home, to a school established in 
Baltimore. He continued at this school, until 
he was more than fourteen years of age; and he 
had learned much of the Latin and some of the 
| Greek Classics. He has always complained that 
| the frequent change of schools had prevented 
his education from being so good as it ought to 
have been. From the schools, he was placed in 
his father’s counting-house, where he remained © 
until he had passed the age of nineteen. 

In May, 1770, he embarked in a ship of his 
father’s, placed under his control, laden with 
| flour, for account of the French Government, 
| and bound for Havre de Grace. This ship, with 
| her cargo, was ordered to London, and from 
| thence to Bristol. Here she discharged and was 
then [4] chartered by him to take a cargo from 
Falmouth to Venice. 

The intention of his father was that he should 
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be placed in the counting-house of his corres- 
dent in London. He, however, believed that 
e would derive no benefit from that plan; and 
he embarked in the ship, on her voyage to Ven- 
ice. The passage was short. A pilot was tak- 
en on board, in sight of the City, who ran the 
ship ashore. The shock unshipped the rudder ; 
and, after getting off the ground, she became un- 
manageable, and was filling fast with water. 
The lives of all were saved, being able to land 
from the boats on the island of Matomoco. From 
thence, after three days, they were permitted to 
0 to Venice, where he remained eight months, 
uring the Carnival. Thence he proceeded to 
Rome, and witnessed the last two weeks of the 
Carnival there, during which the theatres were 
opened. He spent a month in Rome, daily en- 
gaged in visiting all the public buildings of 
note. From Rome he proceeded to Leghorn, 
Pisa, Genoa, Nice, and Marseilles, staying a suf- 
ficient time [5] at each place, for his purposes. 
From Marseilles he wentto Barcelona; and thence 
though Valencia, Alicant, Grensda, and Malaga, 
to Gibralter. Here he remained three weeks, 
and was treated with great attention by General 
Elliott, by whom an Officer was directed to show 
him all the works of that stupendous fortifica- 
tion. He continued his travels to Cadiz; and 
thence, through Seville, Badajos, and Elvas, to 
Lisbon. Here he staid two months; and, at the 
invitation of Captain Bennett, embarked on the 
Alborough, sloop-of-war; and after a tempestuous 
passage, in the month of January, arrived at 
Plymouth. On his reaching London he was in- 
formed that his father had taken him into part- 
nership. He visited a great part of England; 
purchased goods for the new concern ; and sail- 
ed for America, in the St. George, accompanied 
by Major André. They arrived in Philadelphia, 
on the day the first Congress met—the fourtn 
day of September, 1774. 

He continued, until January,.1776, successful- 
ly employed in commerce. He had joined a 
Company of young gentlemen, under Captain 
Gist ;* was soon made a Sergeant; and, subse- 
quently, Adjutant to the Company. [6] On the 
third day of January, 1776, he received a Com- 
mission of Captain in Smallwood’s Regiment, 
raised for the defence of the State. Three Com- 
panies were stationed at Baltimore, under the 
command of Major Mordecai Gist, afterwards a 
Brigadier-general. They were trained by Cap- 
tain Smith; and, whilst in that situation, he was 
ordered by Major Gist, at the request of the 
Committee of Safety of Baltimore, to proceed 
to Annapolis in a small schooner, to prevent the 
escape of Governor Eden; + and, on his arrival 





* Afterwards General Mordecai Gist wy B. D. 
t+ Author of the interesting volume of Letters from 
America.—H, B. D. 
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there, to present his dispatches to the Council of 
Safety, and to take its orders. He performed 
that service, and was received very coolly by the 
Council, who considered itself insulted by a sub- 
ordinate body undertaking to act on a subject of 
such high importance. His orders were to return 
immeyiately. The conduct of the Baltimore 
Committee was induced by a letter to that body, 
from General Charles Lee, then in command at 
Charleston, South Carolina, enclosing a copy of 
an intercepted letter from Governor Eden, of an 
obnoxious character, with his advice ‘‘ that the 
**Governor should be arrested, and held until 
‘‘exchanged for ap Officer of high rank, who 
‘*might thereafter be taken by the enemy.” 

Mr. Samuel Purviance, Chairman of the Bal- 
timore Committee, Major Gist, and Captain Smith 
were summoned to appear before the Convention, 
held at Annapolis, to answer for the alleged as- 
sumption of power. Mr. Purviance was repri- 
manded. Thetwo Officers were justified, as mil- 
itary men acting under the orders of a known 
civil authority. 

The State’s armed ship, Defence, was ordered 
to cruise for a British sloop-of-war, which had 
appeared off the mouth of the Patapsco, annoy- 
ing the Bay craft. He volunteered with his Com- 
pany, and went in the Defence, in pursuit of the 
sloop-of-war, which, however, had gone down 
the Bay. and was not overtaken. 

Smallwood's Regiment was taken into the ser- 
vice of the United States, and marched, in July, 
1776, to join the main Army, under Washington, 
then at New York. At the Battle of Long 
Island, the Regiment, with the Delaware Battal- 
ion, comprising, of force, not exceeding twelve 
hundred men, under the command of General 
Lord Stirling, tvok possession of a commanding 
position [8] on the extreme right of the Ameri- 
can Army. It was opposed to a force exceeding 
three thousand men, under the command of Gen- 
eral Grant, who, when Colonel Grant, had said, 
in the House of Commons, that with five thous- 
and men he would march from one end of the 
country to the other. He had served in Ameri- 
ca, in the War of 1756. No attack was made on 
us, during the day, except a little skirmishing. 
In the evening, a scouting party brought in a 
Sergeant and ten or fifteen Grenadiers, from 
whom information was received that the left and 
the main body of the Americans had been defeat- 
ed ; and that they, themselves, had been scouring 
the field for stragglers. A retreat was immediate- 
ly ordered ; and was made, most injudiciously, in 
files. When the Regiment had mounted a hill, 
a British officer appeared, as if alone, and waved 
his hat ; and it was supposed he meant to surren- 
der. He clupped his hands three times, on which 
signal his Company rose and gave a heavy dis- 
charge. The threeCompaniesin front broke. Cap- 
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tain Smith wheeled his Company into platoons, 
and was advancing, when he (9] was ordered by 
Lord Stirling to form ina line. His Lordship went 
to the left of the Regiment, and ordered the Com- 
panies to cross the road, when he was taken pris- 
oner. The men were surrounded, and almost 
all killed, for the Hessians gave no quarter on 
that day. The loss of the Regiment was about 
two hundred and fifty; the residue got off, as 
best they could. Captain Smith took his Com- 
pany through a marsh, until he was stopped by 
the dam of a tide-mill, then fu'l, and too deep 
for the men to ford. He and a Sergeant swam 
over and yot two slabs into the water, on the 
ends of which they ferried over all who could 
not swim. He found the Regiment in a very 
strong redoubt, with a small outpost, in front of 
which he was ordered. Colonel Smallwood and 
Lieutenant-colonel Ware had joined the Regi- 
ment—they had been on a Court Martial ; and the 
Regiment had, in consequence, been commanded 
by Major Gist, during the action. About mid- 
night, one of the Corporals informed Captain 
Smith that he had been up and down the lines, 
and not [10] aman was to be seen; in conse- 
quence of which he sent his two Lieutenants to 
go up and down the lines; and, on their return, 


they reported that all the troops had gone, where 


they knew not. In consequence, he removed his 
Company into the main redoubt. He presumed 
that he had been left as a forlorn hope; he was, 
however, relieved by the arrival of Lieutenant- 
colonel Ware, who told him that the Regiment 
was, by that time, in New York, and ordered 
him to march to the ferry. He passed General 
Washington, who asked him how it happened 
he was so late; and he answered he had received 
no order until a few minutes past. He arrived 
in time to embark in the last boat ;-and had 
scarcely got off from the wharf, when the Brit- 
ish Light-horse appeared on the hill and fired 
their carbines, without doing any injury to his 
men. 

The Regiment immediately marched to Har- 
lem, about eight miles from the City, where it 
lay encamped until the enemy landed on York 
Island. It then removed to the heights, [11] 
near Fort Washington; pitched its tents ; and ad- 
vanced to the Heights of Harlem, to cover the 
Militia, retreating along the North-river. The 
enemy made no advance that day; and the Regi- 
ment returned at night to its encampment. A 
smart skirmish took place the next day, between 
a Virginia Regiment and a detachment of the 
enemy. Smallwood’s Regiment was ordered to 
reinforce it, but did not march, the enemy hav- 
ing retired. * 

A few days thereafter, the Army marched to 


* This refers to the Battle of Harlem Plains.—H. B. D. 
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White Plains. Smallwood’s Regiment covered the 
rear, and halted within a mile of the lines, en- 
camping on a commanding hill, the Bronx-river 
running between it and the enemy. Captain Smith 
conversed with a British officer, on the opposite 
bank ; and whilst making some enquiry about 
his friend, the unfortunate Major André,* the 
British officer advised him to retire, lest he 
might be shot by the Yagers, over whom he had 
no control. 

Early next morning, an order was received to 
march immediately. The men were cooking, 
but had to leave their kettles, without [12] eat- 
ing. The Regiment took a strong position on a 
high hill, the enemy occupying one of equal ele- 
vation, with the Bronx running in a deep valley 
between them. General McDougall, a gallant 
officer, commanded the detachment, consisting of 
Smallwood’s Regiment, the Delaware Battalion, 
a New York and a Connecticut Regiment +—the 
whole force did not exceed two thousand men. t 
A cannonade commenced—the enemy showing 
but few men, whilst the Americans were in full 
view, sitting or lying down. The enemy's ob- 
ject appeared to be to «lismount our artillery. 
In its rear, was Captain Smith’s Company. A ball 
struck the ground, and, in its rebound, took off 
the head vf Sergeant Westlay, over the shoulder 
of Captain Smith. , 

A column of Hessians drew down towards a 
ford on the right; and the Regiment marched to 
meet them. The Hessians seemed to hesitate, 
and not to be disposed to ford the river ; when the 
British Grenadiers came down, and their Colo- 
nel was distinctly heard to order the Hessians to 
open to the right and left, and make room for 
the Grenadiers to pass. The [13] Grenadiers 
crossed the river. It was a gallant sight to see 
them, steadily, without a falter, march up a very 
steep hill, exposed to a constant fire of cannon§ 
and musketry, until they attained the summit. 
The Americans, overpowered by numbers, were 
compelled to save themselves, as best they could. 
Captain Smith being on the left, was so deep- 
ly engaged, that, unapprized of their departure, 
he escaped with great difficulty—his men saving 
themselves by his orders. The Officers of the 
Regiment carried guns; and, in the act of firing, , 
Captain Smith’s left arm was struck by a spent 
ball. He thought it had been broken, but soon 
found that it was not; and he continued at his 
post. On his retreat, he stopped with two men, 

*® Major André crossed the Atlantic with him —H. B. D, 

t+ General Smith forgot to mention Brooks's Massachu- 
setts Regiment.—H. B. D. 

t That was about the number engaged.—H. B, D. 

§ Compare with Coionel Haslett's Report to Governor 
Rodney, November 12, 1776.—H. B. D. 

§ As the troops retired by the left hank and the Mary- 


ea nn on the right of the line this must be an error. 
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behind a stone fence; when they took deliber- 
ate aim at an advanced party of theenemy. On 
visiting the spot, afterwards, blood was found. 
Whilst there, he witnessed a most gallant act, by 
Captain Lilly of the Massachusetts Artillery. He 
had planted his guns on a knoll; and the Light- 
horse made a charge on him. He kept his fire 
until they were within fifty yards of him; when 
he discharged his four pieces, and horses and [14] 
men fell, while those who were left fled ;* and he 
took his guns safe into the lines. General Smith 
mentioned the fact to the elder Adams, during 
his Presidency, who gave him a Captaincy in the 
Provisional Army. 

Captain Smith overtook Colonel Smallwood, 
who had been shot through the wrist ; and leav- 
ing one man with him, he went with the other 
to a hay-stack, behind which he collected about 
a hundred stragglers, and marched them within 
the lines. In passing, in company with Lieuten- 
ant Plunkett—brother of the celebrated Lord 
Chancellor Plunkett—a New England Regiment, 
the men eating, a young private rose and said, 
**T guess you have been in the action?” ‘‘Yes.” 
‘*And may be you have eat nothing to-day?” 
‘* No, not for twenty-four hours.” The men all 
rose and would eat no more, until we had sat- 
isfied ourselves. General Washington was near 
by with his suite, which drew some shot from 
the enemy. 

In the action of the White Plains, Smallwood’s 
Regiment lost one hundred and four men, about 
one-fifth of their number. The baggage having 
been sent into the interior, the Army followed ; 
and the enemy marched upon Fort Washington. 
Our Regiment, after a few [15] days rest, cross- 
ed the North-river, and on its march met an ex- 
press from General Greene to Major Gist, then in 
command of the Regiment, to hasten his march 
to Fort Lee ; thence to cross the river for the de- 
fence of Fort Washington—at that time attacked 
by theenemy. Another order to march to Hack- 
ensack came soon after—Fort Washington had 
surrendered. Fort Lee, on the right bank of 
the North-river, having been evacuated, crossed 
and appeared before the Town. The houses, 
which contained military stores, were fired; and 
the Regiment retired to Acquaconunk-bridge, 
where it halted some days. Major. Gist, with 
Captains Stone and Smith, were deputed to wait 
on General Washington, then at Newark. They 
informed him that the Regiment and Delaware 
Battalion were reduced to two hundred and fifty 
men, who were worn down with fatigue and 
guard-duty; and requested that it might be re- 
lieved by some other corps. The General replied : 
‘*T can assign no other Regiment in which I can 
‘* place the same confidence; and I request you 


* Compare with Colonel Haslett’s letter.—H. B. D. 
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‘* will say so to your gallant Regiment.” On the 
answer being reported to the men, formed in a 
circle for the purpose, they gave three cheers, 
and declared their [16] readiness to submit to 
every fatigue and danger. 

The baggage having been sent on, the officers 
had each but one shirt. Captain Smith carried 
a knapsack, and had two; but lost one at the 
wash. 

On the appearance of a reconnoitreing party of 
the enemy, the Regiment retired, and halted a 
day or two near Amboy. Here he received a vis- 
it from Colonel William Allen, of Philadelphia,* 


| on his return from the North. He observed: 


‘* When we entered the service of our country, 
‘we meant not Independence. I intend to re- 
‘sign, and advise you to do the same.” Cap- 
tain Smith replied : ‘‘ Certainly, I meant not In- 
‘*dependence when I entered the Army; but I 
‘*went for the whole, and whatever Congress 
‘* determines I will obey. Besides, I think the 
‘* Declaration right and wise.” They seperated : 
Colonel Allen resigned and went to England, 
where he died. 

The Regiment continued its retreat to Bruns- 
wick; where the main Army then was. The 
bridges’ were broken down; and the main body 
pursued its retreat to the Delaware, leaving our 
Regiment and the Delaware Battalion to cover 
the rear. The enemy appeared; and, after some 
[17] skirmishing, the corps retired at night. 
The rain fell in torrents, and the march was dread- 
ful. Many of the men were exhausted and re- 
mained behind. The night was very dark ; the 
road made deep by the artillery and wagons 
which had passed. Every step was above the 
ankles; and many to the knee. The Regiment 
got to Rocky-hill, about day-light, having 
marched all night. They halted there a day or 
two, until the enemy’s parties began to appear ; 
when ii again retreated, and arrived at Trenton 
about midnight. The Army had all passed the 
Delaware, except General Washington, his suite, 
and guard. He passed the river, and the Regi- 
ment landed on the opposite side, about daylight, 
having eaten nothing all the preceding day. Its 
numbers by battles, sickness, and desertion, were 
reduced to ninety men and a few cflicers. 

It may not be improper here to state, that, on 
the retreat of the Army through New Jersey, it 
was covered by the Third Virginia Regimentt— 
it having been the rear Regiment of the main 
Army, whilst Smallwood’s and the Delaware Bat- 
talion had always been from six to twelve miles 
in the rear of the whole. 

[18] Congress had ordered each State to supply 
its quota of troops—Maryland having to furnish 


8. 8, 


* Vide Sabine’s Loyalists, 122.—J. 
t+ Colone] George Weeden’s. 
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seven Regiments. In the last days of December, 
1776—a day or two after passing the Delaware— 
Captain Smith received a Commission of Lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Fourth Regiment, to be com- 
manded by Colonel Josias Carvil Hall, its Major 
being the afterwards celebrated Colonel Howard.* 
Lieutenant-colonel Smith repaired to Baltimore, 
where he commenced recruiting the new Regi- 
ment. Early in the year 1777, he joined the 
Army. The seven Maryland Regiments, the Del- 
aware Regiment, and that called ‘‘ The Congress’s 
‘*Own,” under Colonel Hazen, formed a Divis- 
ion, under the command of Major-general Sulli- 
van; ard were encamped near Morristown, in 
New Jersey, ten or twelve miles from Elizabeth- 
town. 

The main force of the enemy having gone to 
sea, an Expedition was planned to attack his 

osts on Staten-island. It was badly executed, 

y Sullivan’s Division. Colonel Ogden, who 
was nearer the Island, crossed at the Blazing 
Star-ferry; made some prisoners; and had re- 
crossed by the time the Division had got on the 
Island, opposite Elizabethtown. Some of the 
enemy escaped in boats, few were seen, and none 
were taken. 

[19] The Division assembled at the Blazing 
Star-ferry, and commenced passing. Colonel 
Smith was in the last boat, leaving Major Jack 
Stuart, with about one hundred men, who fought 
a force from New York, most gallantly, until, 
overpowered by pumbers, he was made prisoner, 
and put on board the dreadful prison-ship. He, 
however, made his escape by descending silent- 
ly to the water, and swimming to the New Jer- 
sey shore. Colonel Smith was particularly at- 
tached to Major Stuart, having fought a duel 
with him, and becoming, subsequently, on the 
most friendly terms with him. Having procured 
a flag of truce, he went with it and gave a Bill 
of Exchange on London for twenty-five pounds 
sterling, to a British Officer, who honorably con- 
veyed it to a Major Stuart.+ 


* I have his Commission of Major of Colonel Gist’s Regi- 
ment,dated the tenth of December, 1776,and signed by ‘‘John 
“Hancock;” also his Commission of Lieutenant-colonel 
of the Fourth Maryland Regiment, dated the first of June, 
1779, to take rank as such from the twentieth of February, 
1777, signed by John Jay. Now, as these do not coincide 
with the text, and as he certainly held the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-colonel when he was detached to the command of Mud- 
island, in September, 1777, we must suppose that Commis- 
sion of Major was recalled, and one of Lieutenant-colonel 
substituted, as soon as the formation of the seven Mary- 
land Regiments was decided. Still, some further enquiry 
is necessary. It may be that temporary “ Brevets” were 
ven by the State, until the organization of the Regiments 
k place; and then that these were followed by regular 
Commissions from Congress. It is clear that he was Lieu- 
tenant-colonel when he joined the Army, early in 1777, and 
when the seven Maryland Regiments were under the com- 
mand of General Sullivan, and after, at the Battle of 
Brandywine.—J. 8. 8. 
ase not the Major to whom it had been sent.— 
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The Division marched, soon after, to join the 
main Army which had assembled to meet the 
enemy, just arrived in the Chesapeake. It halt- 
ed at Chester. Colonel Smith had been Officer 
of the Day; and on his return to Head-quarters, 
he found that General Sullivan had assembled 
the Field Officers of the Division. The General 
addressed them in a complimentary manner, and 
said he had been informed that some of them 
had written to their friends in Congress, [20] 
censuring his conduct in the attack on Staten-is- 
land. No one answered ; for they had previous- 
ly determined to make no reply. Colonel Smith 
not being apprised of that determination, rose 
and said: ‘‘I wrote to my uncle, William Smith, 
‘‘ who is a member of Congress, but who, I am 
‘* certain, has never shown my letters. However, 
‘<T will, if you desire it, state what I thought 
‘*and may have written.” The General express- 
ed his desire to hear the statement. The Colon- 
el, in the strongest terms, but in polite language, 
gave a full view of the errors which he consider- 
ed had been committed. From that time, Gener- 
al Sullivan honorably and magnanimously evinced 
the warmest attachment to Colonel Smith. 

The American Army had taken a very strong 
position at Chad’s Ford, and had thrown up 
some works and field-lines. The enemy ap- 
proached and marched up the Brandywine. Gen- 
eral Knyphausen had been detached, and dis- 
played a force of about five hundred men oppo- 
site to Chad’s Ford. Colonel Ramsay, of the Ma- 
ryland line, cressed the river, andskirmished with 
and drove the Yagers. General Washington had 
determined to cross the river, and [21] destroy 
that Division of the enemy ; and every Regiment 
had been prepared to pass over, when he receiv- 
ed false information; changed his plan; and, 
leaving a force to keep Knyphausen in check, he 
advanced to meet the main body of the enemy, 
under General Howe. The Battle of Brandy- 
wine was fought on the eleventh of September, 
1777,* most gallantly, on the right, under the 
immediate command of General Washington. 
Sullivan's Division, on the extreme left, were 
marched through a narrow lane. The First Brig- 
ade of it counter-marched through a gateway, 
to the top of a hill, under a galling fire from the 
enemy—-thus bringing the rear to the front. 
Pressed by the enemy, they had no time to form, 
and gave way at all points. The Second Brig- 
ade was formed ina valley initsrear. It was 
said a retreat had been ordered ; but Colonel Smith 
not knowing it, found himself, to his surprise— 
being on the left of the Regiment—with only 
Lieutenant Cromwell and about thirty men. See- 


* In this Battle were Colonel Smith, his brothers, John 
and William, and his uncle William—the latter volunteers. 
Another brother, Robert, was at school at Newark, and set 
off for the field of battle, but arrived too late.—J. 3. 8. 





ing no enemy, he retired deliberately. Colonel 
Hazen’s Regiment retreated in perfect order. 
passing through a corn-field, Colonel Smith dis- 
covered a flanking party of the enemy, which he 
checked by two fires from his small number and 
received one from them, by which he lost one 
man, {22] who was shot in the heel. Some of 
the men left him ; and he retired, almost alone, to 
the top of a high hill, on which he halted, and 
collected nearly one thousand men ; formed them 
into Companies; and remained until near sunset. 
He tendered the command to General De Barre, 
a French officer, who had commanded the Sec- 
ond Brigade. He declined the offer; and showed 
some scratches on his cheek, which he said had 
been done by the English firing fish-hooks, but 
more probably by the briars. Colonel Smith ap- 
plied to a Quaker farmer, to guide him to the 
road leading to Chester, which he refused; but 
a pistol having been pointed at his breast, he 
complied. On being thanked he replied: ‘I 
‘* want no thanks, thee forced me.” The Col- 
onel got into Chester at eight o'clock at night; 
and the men joined their respective corps. 

The Army remained several days at Chester, 
and then advanced to the Lancaster road, a short 
distance from the Schuylkill-bridge. The enemy 
approached, and an action was expected; when 
a heavy rain began, and the Army marched at 
sunset for a ford on the Schuylkill. Sullivan's 
Division arrived early next morning. The rain 
had fallen in [23] torrents during the whole 
night, which had caused the Division to halt. 
The river had risen, and the men crossed it, up to 
the armpits. The short men were saved by the 
mounted Officers, who placed themselves below 
the passing columns. 

The day after, an Officer from Head-quarters 
called on Colonel Smith, and ordered him to be 
on the grand parade at eight o’clock that night ; 
that he was to have an honorable command, 
which might keep him from his Regiment some 
time; and, therefore, that it would be proper to 
take his servant and baggage. 

On his arrival at the parade, he found a de- 
tachment consisting of Major Ballard of Virgin- 
ia, Major Thayer of Rhode Island, Captain Treat 
of the Artillery and his Lieutenant, with two 
hundred Infantry and suitable Company Officers. 
His guide was Aaron Levering, a respectable 
farmer of Germantown. The detachment crossed 
the Delaware at Bristol, and arrived at the night 
of the next day, ata point which he supposed 
was that of Gloucester, where it embarked on a 
raft made of pine logs, with a small tow-boat 
ahead; and it dropped down the river with the 
ebb tide. In passing the American frigate,* he 


* It is probable that Captain Isaiah Robinson, of the An- 
@rew Doria, is here referred to.—H. B. D. 
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was hailed, and a boat was sent for Colonel Smith 


In | by his old acquaintance, Captain Robinson, who- 


sent him, in his best barge, to Mud-island. 

[24] On his arrival there, he found a Captain, 
a Lieutenant, and forty Philadelphia Militia. 
His own men arrived safe ; the raft was secured ;. 
and found afterwards of great service. The 
next day, the Colonel received a visit from Com- 
mode Haslewood, who commanded the State flo- 
tilla of row-gallies, mounting heavy guns, and 
gun-boats, with four-pounders in their bows. 
The Commodore and Colonel Smith visited Prov- 
ince-island together ; and the latter pointed to a 
high spot, near the dyke, as that which the en- 
emy would probably occupy; but the Commo- 
dore replied: ‘‘ A musquito could not live there 
‘* under the fire of my guns.” 

Colonel Smith found himself, at the age of 
twenty-five years, unskilled in everything rela- 
tive to the defence of fortifications, having 
to rely entirely on his own energies for the de- 
fence of a Fort walled with freestone on the side 
opposite the Jersey shore and the approach 
by the river; stockaded with pine logs, fifteen 
inches thick, opposite Province-island ; and the 
approach from above flanked by three wooden 
block-houses, mounting eight-pound French guns, 
in their upper stories. There was, also, an open 
platform, [25] on which were mounted eighteen- 
pounders, pointing down the river, with one 
thirty-two-pounder, being the only piece that 
pointed on Province-island, where he expected 
the enemy would establish himself. His de- 
tachment had no Artillerist, except the two Offi- 
cers mentioned. 

Thus situated, he selected sixty of his stout- 
| est men, who were soon drilled to the guns by 
those Officers. There was a deficiency of every 
material, powder, ball, &c.,* from which the Col- 
onel concluded that it had not been expected he 
could hold the post long. He immediately wrote 
to General Washington that he could hold the 
place; and requested a supply of what he deem- 
ed necessary, and particularly of two Artillery 
Sergeants. His request was complied with; and 
the two Sergeants arrived. One of them, Porter,t 
was a most efficient man, brave and indefatiga- 
ble. His conduct was such that, on the recom- 
mendation of Colonel Smith, he was promoted, 
continued to rise, and held the Commission of 
Brigadier-general, during the War of 1812. 

The enemy established himself at the hospital on 
Province-island,—where was his main force, and 
by [26] detachments, supplied, daily, the battery 
erected on the spot Colonel Smith had expected— 
about six hundred yards from the stockade. 








* Vide A Return, etc,, signed by Captain Treat, among the 
Revolutionary papers, which we shall present in our next. 
number.—Enprror Historroat MaGazine. 

t Generel Moses Porter of Massachusetts.—J. S. 8. 
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Here he planted one howitzer and a few eighteen 
pounders. The first shot from the former ap- 
peared to alarm the Militia; and thinking they 
would be of little service, Colonel Smith dis- 
missed them. 

A few days after he had received the com- 
mand, he was visited by Mr. Paine, the Author 
of Common Sense, who observed that the enemy 
would erect a battery at the brick-house, on the 
hill, above the meadow, and, with richochet 
shot, dismount the guns on our battery. The 
distance was too great to cause any apprehension ; 
but the idea immediately occurred to the Colon- 
el, that his battery might be enfiladed from Prov- 
ince-island and his guns dismounted. He there- 
fore erected traverses between the guns, with the 
pine logs of the raft, and filled them with earth, 
well rammed; which were found to be sufficient, 
and actually saved his guns frominjury. Other- 
wise they would have been dismounted; for 
many shot lodged in the first traverse. 

He saw that in case of an attack from [27] 
the ships, there was no place of safety for his 
men; and he, therefore, caused a work of pine 
logs, six feet high, secured at each end with 
similar logs, the whole filled in with earth, well 
rammed. It was afterwards found a perfect se- 
curity when attacked by the ships, not a man 
being hurt, although many shots reached that 
work, and were buried in it. 

The enemy began firing, during the first week, 
from the battery ; and became troublesome. Col- 
onel Smith formed a plan of attack, which prov- 
ed successful. A squadron of gun-boats, with 
the boats of the frigate, under the immediate 
command of Captain Robinson,* attacked the 
battery, on the right. The thirty-two pounders 
and eight pounders, from the block-house, play- 
ed on its center. At the same time, Major Bal- 
lard, the father of Commodore Ballard, had 
crossed over to Province-island, with one hun- 
dred men, and assailed its left. It surrendered 
in half an hour. The British Captain had his 
arm broken, and was paroled. Two young Lieu- 
tenants and a few men were made prisoners. A 
party of the enemy came down from the heights 
to retake the battery, as Colonel Smith supposed. 
He fired on them and stopped them. The[28}Officer 
on shore sent a boat over, to request that the fir- 
ing should cease, for that the party was coming 
down to surrender. The Colonel complied with 
the request, which he has said he ought not to 
have done, as he thought, at the time, their com- 
ing down to surrender was impossible. The 
error was soon made manifest. The battery was 
evacuated, and unpossessed by the enemy. The 


* He had with him two Volunteers—James Smith, a 
cousin of the Colonel, and William Barney—who rendered 
essential service.—J. 8. 8. 
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two young Lieutenants amused the Colonel. 
They were kindly treated; totally forgot they 
were prisoners; and, at dinner, entered into a 
warm dispute, as if they had been in their own 
quarters, whether the marching Regiments or the 
Light Infantry had done the most service during 
the Campaign. One of them looked earnestly 
at a double-barrelled fowling-piece. ‘‘ You ap- 
‘*pear to look at that piece affectionately.” 
‘* Yes! it was given to me by my father, when I 
‘“* parted with him; ” and a slight tear, on men- 
tioning his father, appeared. The fowling-piece 
was given to him, with a certificate to protect it. 
He told him, however, at York, Pennsylvania, 
where he afterwards saw him, that the certificate 
was no protection against a Jersey militia-man, 
who took it from him, soon after he landed on 
on [29] the Jersey shore. 

It oceurred ‘to the Colonel that two guns above 
the enclosure might play on the enemy’s battery, 
with great effect; and two eighteen-pounders 
from the battery were removed with great labor. 
The fire was opened, and dismounted one of the 
enemy’s guns. Almost the first shot from him 
broke off the muzzle of one of our guns; and 
the second or third silenced the other, by carry- 
ing away the trunnions—and thus was our labor 
lost. Fortunately, the thirty-two-pounders never 
received the slightest injury. The North-west 
block-house was blown up twice by shells; and 
some men who had been there, in violation of 
positive orders, were killed or dreadfully wound- 
ed. The barracks were fired by carcasses fall- 
ing on the shingles, which were extinguished by 
wet hides. 

In the third week of the siege, (it lasted sev- 
en weeks) Major, afterwards Colonel, Fleury, a 
French officer of great merit, joined us. He was 
amiable, and the bravest of the brave. He was 
an officer in the French Army, and possessed 
general knowledge, which he communicated 
freely, and was eminently servicable. There was 
a perfectly good understanding and sincere 
friendship between him and Colonel Smith. No 
jealousy, no underhanded practices—all wus [30] 
frank and conducing to the public service. 

Colonel Smith was generally awake all night, 
and slept inthe day. He walked on the ys 
put his ear close to the water; and, on a calm 
night, could hear the dip from the muffled oars, 
carrying up provisions, as he supposed, to the 
enemy. Of this he informed Colonel Hazlewood, 
pressing him to send some of his galleys and 
four-pound boats to intercept them. His answer 
was ‘‘A shell would sink any of my galleys.” 
‘* Yes,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ aud falling on your 
‘head, or mine, will kill; but for what else are 
‘* we employed or paid?” The galleys were not 
sent; and Colonel Smith had the mortification to 





know that the enemy’s boats passed, nightly, un- 
molested.* * 

The Southern Officers knew the eccentric char- 
acter of Doctor Skinner, the Surgeon of the Fort, 
and an intimate friend of Colonel Henry Lee and 
Colonel Smith. The latter, one morning, had 
slept late ; and, arriving at the platform, he found 
the Doctor sitting behind one of the traverses, 
with the sides of a wheelbarrow stuck in one of 
the interstices,over his head, and his arms closed to 
his sides ; at which the Colonel laughed. ‘‘ What 
**do you [31] laugh at? You have been asleep 
** and do not know what the damned rascals are 
**doing. I know not how they do it; but I 
** know that hand-grenades fall on the platform. 
**If one takes my barrow-side it rebounds and I 
‘fam safe.”’ At that moment, two or three fell 
near us. ‘‘ There,” said he, “ you might have 
‘* been killed. It is your duty to brave danger, 
**mine to take care of myself. Suppose you 
**had been struck just now, who was to mend 
**you, if I were gone.” There is a howitzer in 


which there are holes in the rim, where hand 
oa are inserted. The shell takes its circu- 

course, but the grenades rise to a certain 
height, lose the impetus, and fall down perpen- 
dicularly. An order was therefore given that no 
one was to go on the platform but the artillery- 


men, actually engaged. However, very few were 
afterwards thrown; and they ha’, in truth, hurt 
mo one, yet they were dangerous, and there 
‘was no security against them except the Doctor's 
side of the wheelbarrow. 

Colonel Smith thinks it was in the third week 
of the seige, that Colonel d’ Arandt} appeared as 
commanding officer of the Fort ; and of which 
Colonel Smith had not been previously apprised. 
He was a Prussian ; a very military-looking [32] 
man, six feet high, and elegantly formed. In- 
deed, his whole appearance was that which would 
commend him to a command, where personal 
bravery was not required. Colonel Smith, in 


company with Major Fleury, showed him the Fort | 


and its defences. On their arrival at the North- 
west blockhouse, he looked up, and asked in 
French, for he spake little English, ‘‘ What has 
“happened here?” ‘‘It has been blown up 
“*twice ; and the enemy’s fire is frequently di- 
** rected at it." He immediately sprang into one 


* Colonel Smith always held the Commodore in great 
contempt, thinking that he did not discharge his duty with 
becoming zeal. They had several animated altercations, 
@uring the siege; and, after the evacuation of the Fort, the 
Colonel refused to return his salutation in the streets of 
Philadelphia. Colonel Smith was walking with Colonel 
N. Rogers of Maryland, when this insult was offered. And 


80 gross was the insult, that Colonel Rogers expected, con- | 


fidently, that Colonel Smith would be challenged the next 
day, and so told his son, my friend, L. N. Rogers, who 
municated it to me.—J. 8. 8. 
t Sparks s rine of Washington, v., 107, 108, con- 
cerning Colonel d’ Arandt.—J. 8. 8. 
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window, and out at the other; and got clear of 
the block-house. Colonel Smith looked at Major 
Fleury—a look which the latter understood and 
who answered it by saying: ‘‘Par Dieu! c’est 
‘*un poltron.” ‘* Yes,” replied Colonel Smith, 
‘and we must frighten him away from the Fort ; 
‘*or he will do more injury than good.” How- 
ever, he had some knowledge. 

The Colonel told him that he feared only a 
night attack ; that the enemy might land on the 
wharf, opposite to the hospital, or on the dykes ; 
and that little obstruction, with the small force 
in the Fort, could be made. Between the dykes 
made to keep out the tide—the ground was a 
perfect level of about four hundred yards by one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred. He caused 
the whole to be perforated with trous de loups, 
( Wolf Traps)—{33] that is, holes dug the shape 
of a sugar-loaf, the small end down, close to- 
gether, in which sharp stakes were driven—so 
that the enemy could have approached only, by 
the dykes. These were not wide enough for 
more than two men abreast, and would have 
been swept by the guns of the block-houses and 
the musketry, through the loop-holes of the 
stockade. Thus far was well—indeed, excellent. 
But, for further security, he ordered the dykes 
to be cut, to cause assailants to halt. About this, 
Colonel Smith differed in opinion; and said, ‘‘ If 
‘* you cut the dykes, a September gale will over- 
‘* flow the island and we shall be up to the mid- 
‘*dle in water.” He, however, persisted: the 
dykes were cut; and the consequence was that 
which Colonel Smith predicted, as will, hereaf- 
ter, be shown. 

The Fort at Red Bank, opposite Mud-island, 
had been occupied by the brave Colonel Greene 
and his Rhode Island men. His Engineer, the 
gallant Mauduit du Plessis, found it too large 
for the force of Colonel Greene, and had cut off 
a considerable part, leaving the works standing, 
which deceived the Hessians. On gaining that 
part, they supposed they had succeeded, [34] and 
were shot down. Immediately before the at- 
tack of Count Donop, a Virginia Regiment, re- 
duced to one hundred and fifty men, under Col- 
onel Sims, on its marth to Mud-island, arrived 
in time to take part in the action, and enabled 
Colonel Greene to man the lines completely. 
Donop was mortally wounded, and his party 
defeated. Colonel Greene, fearing a return of 
the enemy, sent for cartridges, which Count d’ 
Arandt at first refused, but, on the remonstrance- 
es of Colonel Smith and the other officers, at 
last granted them. 

Colonel Smith proposed that he should cross 
the river and pursue the enemy; but this was 
peremptorily refused by the Count. The plan 
of the enemy was well conceived. Had the 
Fort at Red Bank fallen, Mud-island must have 
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been evacuated, for Officers and men had, for 

days, only salt herrings, dried in the sun, and 

ship-biscuit to eat. There was flour, but no safe 
lace for baking it. Their spirits, however, 
ad never flagged for a moment. 

The enemy having failed in his attempt on 
Red Bank, determined on his grand attack, and 
* * * [35] great effort. This was, to cause 
some of the chevaux-de-frise, which had been 
sunk to obstruct the channel, about a mile and 
a half from the Fort, perhaps more, * * * 
A ship of the line, the Augusta, of sixty-four 
guns, anchored near the obstruction. A frigate 
also came up and grounded, The Augusta | 
commenced firing, which was returned by two 
squadrons of the flotilla, one commanded, he | 
thinks, by Captain Dickinson, within less than 
a mile of the ship. Another, some distance in 
the rear; and a third, under the command of | 
Commodore Haslewood, alittle in advance of | 
the Fort, at Red Bank, the guns of the Fort 
keeping up, nearly aconstant fire. Inthe mean- 


time, a continued discharge on the Fort was 
maintained, the whole day, from the Hospital 
and battery, of shot,- shells, and carcasses, 
These are made, about two feet square, filled 
with combustibles, and having sharp hooks, 
which keep them fast to the shingles. 


They 
were extinguished by raw hides, which had 
been soaked in water for the purpose. They 
gave much trouble and no little fatigue. 

The Augusta took fire from some accident. 
The men were saved in the boats, except one 
negro, who dropped from the bowspfit into one 
of our boats, which had been sent to their as- 
sistance. When the Augusta blew up, a [86] 
piece from her fell on the negro, and killed 
him. No other person was hurt *—a strange 
fatality. 

Before the firing began, Colonel d’ Arandt | 
spoke to Colonel Smith in the most confused 
manner, “ He did not understand English; did 
“not know the Officers nor men; the Colonel 
“did;” and he continued, some minutes, in 
that kind of undertalk. Colonel Smith said: 
“Tf I understand you, you mean that® should 
“assume the command for the day.” “ Yes, 
“sir,” was the answer. 

The frigate, being aground, was fired on, 
from a few guns, on the Jersey shore. She 
was set fire to, and abandoned by the crew. 
After she was blown up, all firing ceased on 
both sides. Then Colonel Smith visited his 
men, who had been secured under the breast- 
work which he had thrown up for their protec- 
tion. All were unhurt, except Colonel d’ Arandt. 
He had been with the men, under cover, limped, 
and said that a ball had struck a piece of stone 





* Marshall makes the number greater.—J. 8. 8. 
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from the wall, which had hit him in the groin; 
and that he had suffered great pain. Doctor 
Skinner was [87] called, who blcdthe Count and 
said: “Sir, there are no accommodations for 
“ wounded men; you had better go on shore, 
“where you can be attended to.” He agreed, 
and was sent to a small village, where he con- 
fined himself to his room for a week, and was 
seen no more. 

A few days after, Colonel Smith received a 
reinforcement of one hundred Virginians, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Green, a brave and gallant 
Officer, who had been wounded at Throgg’s 
Neck, the preceding campaign. Some difficul- 
ty now arose; as Green’s Commission was the 
eldest; but he was infirm, and was prevailed 
Colonel 
Smith had distinctly said: “The defence of 
“this post has been committed to me; and I 
“cannot relinquish the command, without a 
“ positive order from the Commander-in-chief.” 
Colonel Green answered that he coincided in 
the opinion; was certain that his coming was 
with no intention to supercede me; and mag- 
nanimously retired, tor he could not serve under 
an Officer of inferior rank. Indeed, Colonel 
Smith would not have felt at ease while com- 
manding his superior in rank, 

A gale of wind having arisen, and a conse- 
quent high tide, the result was that the Island 
was overflowed. [88] There was no dry place, 
except the barracks and platform. Two feet 
of water [flowed| over every other spot; and the 
enemy’s battery being similarly situated, all 
firing had ceased, on both sides. 

Colonel Smith saw the favorable opportun- 
ity, and wrote a note to Commodore Haslewood, 
describing the situation of the enemy, and 
pointing out how a squadron could row to the 
battery, and take it, with little danger. A 
squadron came; drew up in line, with the thir- 
ty-two-pounders; and began to fire. Colonel 
Smith went immediately from the barracks, up 
to his middle in water, hailed, and told the 
Commodore that he could do no good there, 
but should row up immediately to the battery,* 
which had only the howitzer above water, and 
which could fire only once, before the heads of 
the gallies would be close to, and destroy them. 
The answer was, ‘“ We will go no nearer.” 

The precise times of the incidents that hap- 
pened are not recollected, yet they are nearly 
in order. 

One morning, Colonel Smith and Captain 
Treat of the Artillery were conversing, near the 
thirty-two pounder, [39] when a ball, from the 
enemy, came. It lodged inthe traverse. Cap- 





* This evidently refers tothe enemy’s battery, on Prov- 
ince-island, where a howitzer was mounted.—H. B, D. 
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tain Treat tottered, and was upheld by the Col- 
onel. A slight squeeze of the hand, and he ex- 
pired. No wound was apparent; and the ques- 
tion is, was it the sensation from the ball that 
caused the death ? 

The enemy had erected a battery of one how- 
itzer below the Fort. One morning, Captain 
Hazzard, of Delaware, was looking out of the 
window of the block-house, close to the thirty- 
two pounder. Colonel Smith requested him to 
come down, that he was exposing himself to 
unnecessary danger. He answered; “ There is 
“no risk.” The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth, when a shell struck in the wood, a foot 
above his head. It exploded. His head drop- 

d, and he was believed to be killed; but, be- 
ing brought down, he was bled and recovered, 
although he completely lost his hearing. He was 
a brave and honorable man. He resigned be- 
cause, as he said, “no man ought to hold a Com- 
“mission who could not perform its duties.” 
He, long after, applied to Congress for a pen- 
sion, but did not send his petition to his own 
Senators, preferring General Smith, under whom 
he had served, and who was then a Senator 
from Maryland. 

The fire of both parties was slackened, and 
there [40] was only an occasional shot. The 
enemy was, probably, preparing his razees—large 
ships cut down to their lower decks, so as to 
draw little water. That plan was suggested by 
the Captain of a four-pound boat, who had de- 
serted, and proved ultimately successful. 

Brigadier-general Varnum had arrived near 
Red Bank with two Continental Regiments, 
with orders to sustain the two Forts. A very 
cold morning, he sent his Brigade-major, with 
a note, asking information. Colonel Smith 
went to the barracks to answer it; after writing 
which, and in the act of handing it, with his 
right hand—his left hand being behind him, and 
his back to the chimney—a ball came through 
the stockade, the barracks, and two stacks 
of chimneys: and, nearly spent, it struck him 
on the left hip and dislocated his wrist. He 
fell, covered with bricks, by which he was se- 
verely bruised; every joint in his body appear- 
ed to be loosened.* The Officers present were 
covered with bricks and mortar, and so aston- 
ished as to give no assistance. The Colonel [41] 
did not lose his presence of mind, and thought 
fresh air to be essential. He could not rise, but 
rolled over and over, until he got to the front 
door, when the Officers joined him. Doctor 
Skinner came immediately, drew the wrist into 
its place, and bled him. It was many months 
before he could use his wrist. The bruises were 


*This occurred on the eleventh of November. See 
Sparke's Writings of Washington, 154, 155. J. 8. 8. 
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numerous; and some, on the bones, gave great 
pain, He was carried to the boat, for he could 
not walk, and sent to the Jersey shore. This 
incident took place one week before the evac- 
uation of the Fort. 

A day or two after, a deputation came to Gen- 
eral Varnum, from Mud-island, They represent- 
ed that their numbers were greatly reduced; 
that officers and men were worn down with fa- 
tigue; and they requested that they might be 
relieved. The Field-officers were assembled, 
and no one seemed inclined to take the com- 
mand; on which Colonel Smith said: “ Give 
“me the men, and my excellent companion-in- 
“arms, Major Thayer, will, I am sure, take the 
“ command, for a few days, until I can return.” 
Major Thayer was of Rhode Island; and Col- 
onel Smith has often said that he was the brav- 
est man he had ever known. He accepted, [42] 
saying, “ there was nothing he would not do, to 
“ oblige Colonel Smith.” The day after, Colon- 
el Smith and other officers called on Colonel 
Greene, at Red Bank, to devise the means of sup- 
plying the Island with ready-cooked provisions. 
Commodore Hazlewood was sent for, and told 
that Colonel Greene would have the provisions 
cooked; and he was requested to furnish a gal- 
ley for their transportation. This he refused. 
Colonel Smith then said: ‘‘ Colonel Greene has 
“seamen in his Regiment: lend him a galley 
“and he will furnish officers and men. Unless 
“this is done, the men must either starve or 
“ evacuate the Island.” This was, also, at first, 
refused; but a galley was ultimately supplied, 
but whether manned as usual or by Colonel 
Greene, Colonel Smith cannot recollect. 


The razee, already described, came up, and 
opened its dreadful fire, which was answered by 
two guns, there being no more that would bear 
upon her. Many of the men ran below; but 
the master kept his post and rallied the crew; 
and, after a most gallant resistance, our men 
were compelled to abandon their guns, All 
the works being levelled, and some of the [43] 
guns dismounted, the garrison evacuated the 
Island in the night, bringing with them every 
thing which was portable. 


The next day, Colonel Smith bought a horse 
and repaired to Head-quarters, at White Marsh, 
Dinner had just been removed. He was received 
by all the General officers, then present, in the 
most flattering manner, and by General Wash- 
ington in his usual cold manner, at first; but, 
afterwards, with kindness and sympathy, when 
he observed his arm in a sling. The next year, 
he offered him a place in his family, as Aide- 
de-camp, which was declined, ds he preferred 
his Regiment, where there was a better chance 
for service, in which honor might be gained. 
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The place was filled by Colonel Fitzgerald of 
Alexandria. 

Colonel Smith had his quarters at the house 
of an old friend of his father—Mr. William 
West, of Philadelphia. A strong party of the 
enemy came out from that City, with which a 
smart skirmish, in a wood. Colonel Smith 
joined his Regiment, though not very fit for du- 
ty. It, however, was not engaged. The en- 
emy retired; and the Army went into Winter- 
quarters, at Valley Forge, about the eleventh of 
December, 1777. The day it marched, it was 
met by a violent snow-storm; and the Army 
biveuacked as best it could. The Fourth Reg- 
iment, of which he was Lieutenant-colonel, [44] 
secured itself from the storm long before night ; 
and the Officers slept soundly on their blankets, 
with a large fire at their feet. The cover was 
made with two forked saplings, placed in the 
ground, another from one to the other. Against 
this, fence-rails were placed sloping, on which 


leaves and snow were thrown, and thus made | I c 
_ ley’s and Parker's) retired to an excellent posi- 


comfortable. 

The next day, Colonel Smith was ordered to 
go to Baltimore, and superintend the recruiting 
service. He enlisted nearly four hundred men, 
and joined the Army, early the next Spring. 
The evacuation of Philadelphia was expected ; 
and the American Army crossed the Delaware. 

The evacuation took place on the eighteenth 
of June, 1778. A Brigade of Light Infantry, 
under the command of General Scott, was draft- 
ed from the whole Army, consisting of three 
full Regiments. These were commanded by 
Colonels Cilley, Butler, and Richard Parker. 
To the latter, Colonel Smith was attached, The 
Brigade marched ; and for two or three days 


was near the enemy—frequently in sight, put- | 


ting out their fires in the morning, and black- 
guarded by their women, who had remained, to 
collect, as plunder, anything [45] the Officers 
might have left. No attempt at their rear- 
guurd was made. 

Early in the morning of the twenty-eighth of 
June, 1778, when the Battle of Monmouth was 
fought, Golonel Mercer, Aide-de-camp of Gen- 
eral Charles Lee, came to General Scott, with 
orders. He detached Colonel Butler to the 
right—placing it on the left of the British rear- 
guard, then returning. Morgan, with his rifle- 
men, was furtheron. The other two Regiments 
of General Scott’s Brigade were conducted to a 
wood, on the right of the enemy. The plan of 
the Battle, by General Lee, appeared to Colonel 
Smith to be excellent. It was thus: The main- 
body, at the Court-house, where the attack on it 
should commence; Butler to fall on his left 
flank; Morgan on his rear; and Scott’s [other] 
two Regiments on his right flank. A better 
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disposition could not have been made. It was, 
however, disconcerted; and he has stated the 
cause of it thus: Lieutenant Hoops, of his Reg- 
iment, joined him, on horseback, from Lancaster, 
and asked leave to serve with him on that day. 
It being granted, Mr. Hoops said, “I see a num- 
“ber of General Officers assembled ; I will go 
“near to them, and try to bring you informa- 
“tion.” On his return, he reported, that being 
near General Lee, the enemy made a sudden 
halt. He exclaimed, “‘ Damn them, what [46} 
“do they halt for?” and then, looking to the 
left, he saw our Brigade in the open field. 
“Damn them,” said he, ‘they have got there 
“already. Whose troopsare those?” ‘ Mine,” 
answered General Scott. ‘“ Yours! Who order- 
“ed them to leave the wood?” “I did,” was 
the answer. “Then, by God, you have ruined 
“me.” General Lee took no step to correct the 


| derangement made in his plan; but, governed 
| by passion, as Colonel Smith supposed, ordered 


a retreat. General Scott’s two Regiments (Cil- 
tion, whether by order or not, Colonel Smith 
knew not. The enemy did not see them, but 
pressed forward on the center, where there was. 
no opposition. In a short time, a firing was 
heard behind the Brigade. In consequence, the 
Field-officers assembled, General Scott not be- 
ing present, There was a deep morass on the 
left, apparently impenetrable for men. The 
question was—what should be done? Several 
opinions were given, and Colonel Smith said, 
“ Surely, with such men, we can cut our way 
“through any impediment.” The corps then 
marched to the rear, having the morass [47] on 
its right, and a sand-hill on its left. The road 
was very narrow—not wider than for a Platoon 
to march abreast. Colonel Smith was in the 
rear. A private came down, and told him that 
the British Light-horse were cutting down the 


| flanking party; on which Colonel Smith order- 


ed Captain Alexander Smith to mount the sand- 
hill, and drive them off, which he did, by one 
well-directed fire. 

The Brigade arrived safe where General Wash- 
ington was; and were soon ordered into action. 
Colonel Cilley’s Regiment attacked and drove 
a British Regiment on our left. Parker’s Regi- 
ment flanked the main body of the enemy, who 
retired to the Court-house, leaving the burying 
of the dead tothe Americans, which gave them 
the honor of the day. 

The enemy had been overpowered by the 
heat, and were laying down to rest. Colonel 
Smith sent Captain Trueman (who was after- 
wards killed by the Indians) to rouse them 
with three discharges—which they returned— 
but he performed the duty and received no 


injury. , 
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A curious fact was related by Captain Nor- 
wood, who commanded the covering party, 
that the American dead were as fair as usual; 
while the faces and certain parts of the British 
were quite black. The reason which has been 
assigned was, the [48] quantity of liquor they 
had drank—the Americans having had none to 
drink. He added that he buried twenty or 
thirty of each, without a wound on them, they 
having died from the extreme heat. Colonel 
Smith saw a Highlander kick and jump, like a 
cock which had been struck in the head. He 
sent a Sergeant to him, who found him dead, 
and without a wound. The heat was, no doubt, 
the cause, also, of his death. 

Colonel Smith has always believed that if 
General Scott’s Brigade had mounted the sand- 
hill and attacked the right flank of the enemy, 
it might have turned the fortune of the day 
much earlier. But it had no one whose duty 
it was to command the whole; and neither of 
the Colonels chose to assume the responsibility. 

Colonel Smith was called as a witness at the 
Court-martial held for the trial of General Lee; 
but, as the principal testimony he had to give 
was hearsay, he was stopped. Mr. Hoops was 
mot summoned; nor would his testimony have 
saved General Lee, for no sufficient apology 
could be offered for his not fighting, nor for his 
answer to General Washington, after his [49] 
retiring from the field of battle. They were 
unpardonable. 

he Army marched [on] the day after the 
Battle. General Scott’s Brigade was dissolved ; 
and the Officers and men joined their respective 
Regiments. The stench from the woods was 
intolerable, they being filled with dead men and 
horses. The Army crossed the Hudson about 
the first day of July; and it remained without 
much activity, except the parties on the lines, 
with which Colonel Smith had no part. 

General La Fayette was ordered to Rhode 
Island; and he invited Colonel Smith, with 
whom a friendship had been formed, to go in 
his family. The invitation was declined, un- 
less a command, equal to his rank, was given to 
him; but, as these had all been filled, he did 
not go. 

The Maryland Division, during that cam- 
paign—and until he was killed at Camden— 
was under the command of Major-general the 
Baron DeKalb, a brave and most amiable man. 
This gave great offence to General Smallwood, 
who thought he ought to have been made a 
Major-general, and to have had the command 
of the Division. It was encamped at Pough- 
keepsie, in a most delightful country. The 
usage adopted tor [50] furnishing the General’s 
guard was that the two Brigades should sup- 
ply it, alternately, each a week. The Second 
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Brigade was, by accident, under the command 
of Colonel Smith, and had detached the guard 
for the week. General Smallwood refused to 
relieve it; but, after an interview with Gener- 
al DeKalb, he complied with the prescribed 
routine, 

The campaign haying terminated, Colonel 
Smith was sent home to superintend the recruit- 
ing service. He had, for two years, been engaged 
to be married to Margaret Speare, the eldest 
daughter of William Speare, Esq. His pecuniary 
situation was embarrassing. When he entered the 
service he was worth nine thousand pounds of 
his own; and his father was the richest merchant 
in Baltimore. Their property was almost exclu- 
sively in debts due to them by country mer- 
chants. These debts were paid in Continental 
money, which had become worthless in the 
hands of his father, who had taken no meas- 
ures for reimbursement. His father-in-law, Mr. 
Speare, was similarly situated. He found him- 
self, therefore, entirely [51] destitute of means 
to support an establishment fora family. Thus 
situated, and no provision * having been made 
for the Officers after the War should cease, he 
found himself compelled to resign, which he 
did, in the latter end of May, 1779.+ He sent 
his letter to General Washington, who return- 
ed it with a compliment, on the back of the 
Commission, signed by Colonei Harrison, This 
should be carefully kept, as an heir-loom, in 
his family. The necessity he was under ot re- 
signing his Commission, he said, was like tear- 
ing his heart out. But he was compelled by 
circumstances. He had no means for the sup- 
port of a family; and when he resigned, he had 
not one hundred dollars left. Neither his own 
father nor that of his wife could assist him. 
His pay was then equal to four dollars per 
month, in specie, the paper-money being twen- 
ty to one. 

Congress had unanimously voted to Colonel 
Smith its thanks and a sword for his gallant 
service in the defence of Fort Mifflin, common- 
ly called Mud-island.t{ 


(To Be ConTINvUED. $]} 


* In 1782, Congress, to prevent a dissolution of the Sumy, 
agreed to allow half-pay for life to all Officers who would 
serve until the end of the War; but this came too late for 
Colonel Smith. J. 8.8. 

+ Vide Colonel Smith’s letters of May 10th and July 2d, 
and General Washington's of May 29, 1779. H. B. D. 

t Vide Resolutions of Congress, November 4, 1777, and 
General Knox’s letter ot May 31, 1786. H. B. D. 

§ The papers of General Smith possess so much import- 
ance, as material for history, that we shall continue the 
publication of them, month by month, until we shall have 
given all of them; and we are sure that they will be wel- 
comed by all who are interested in the history of Maryland 
and its vicinity. 

In our next, we shall begin the publication of the Revo- 
lutionary series; and that will be followed by those relat- 
ing tothe War of 1812.—Eprror Histortoa, Magaznoem. 
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11.—EULOGY ON GENERAL WASHING- 
TON, DELIVERED AT SALEM, MASS., 
By REV. WILLIAM BENTLEY, D.D.* 


Now FiR8T PRINTED, FROM THE ORIGINAL MAnN- 
USCRIPT, BELONGING TO Miss Mary R. 
CROWNINSHIELD, CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: 


On this mournful occasion, we are to contem- 
plate WasHineron, our greatest friend, as gone 
forever. Generous Virtue, in tears, disdains to 
be a candidate for Fame. Sympathy, when, in 
the fullness of soul, it mourns, in the deepest 
affliction, is sure of candor; and no apology 
can be necessary for the first thoughts our affec- 
tions inspire. We come to give free indulgence 
to the most innocent of our passions. Our grief 
is inexpressible ; yet, we remember, to think of 
the virtues of a WasHINGTON, with love and ad- 


* Washington died on the fourteenth of December, 1799; 
and, on the twenty-fourth, when the sad inteHigence 
reached Salem, “ the Selectmen directed the bells to toll 
“* the next day, at sunrise and, at times, through the day; 
“ requested that the shipping cane their colors at half- 
“ mast; minute-guns be discharged on the Mall, from three 
** to four o’clock, in the afternoon; and, then, the shops to 
“* be closed. 

‘On Sunday, the twenty-ninth, the virtues of Wash- 
“ {ington and the public sorrow for his death were the sub- 
* ject of pulpit eloquence in this Town. These perform- 
** ances were published. 

* On the thirtieth, the inhabitants assembled and passed 
“ several votes in testimony of their high appreciation for 
“his excellence. One was that the residents here be de- 
“ sired to wear badges of mourning for sixty days, com- 
“‘mencing the firet day of the year. Another, that an Eu- 
“logy be delivered the second day. 

“Then, a procession was formed at the Count House. It 
“consisted of Revolutionary Officers, noted strangers, 
“« Town-officers, and the Clergy, with the Orator, the Rev- 
“erend William Bentley. The whole were escorted by the 
** Cadets, under Captain Lawrence, who marched in invert- 
“ed order, with arms reversed and drums muffled. After 

assing throneh several streets, they went toe the North 
ostinn- house There, accompanied with devotional ser- 


“oe 
eo 
4 vices by the Reverend Doctor Barnard and with occa- | 
“*sional dirges from a band, was delivered ‘ an elegant 
“* and classical Eulogy, on the public rnd private virthes 
* * of the deceased.’ 

“ After the performances were closed, the procession re- 


“turned to the Court House. The Cadets concluded the 
“ funeral honors by three vollies. Their drums were then 
“ unmuffled, according to military custom, and the compa- 
“ny moved off to the tune of the President’s March. 
‘While the procession was moving, minute-guns were 
“ fired by a detachment of Captain Gould's Artillery Com- 
* pany, on the Common. 

* This occasion drew oeeter a great collection of peo- 
“ ple. It was consecrated by the exercise of remembrances, 
“sympathies, and emotions, fitted to improve and honor 
“our nature. Its like, for the scope of affections, enliv- 
‘ened and exalted by one of the noblest specimens of pa- 
‘‘triotism, whose brightness was still to shine upon the 
“ world, though its possessor had been summoned to eter- 
“ nal scenes, will probably never again be witnessed in this 
“ or any amet aren of our Republic.”—Jelt’s Annals of 
Balem, ii, 58, 59. 

At the suggestion of our esteemed friend, Captain 
Groner Henry Presse, U. 8. N., Miss Many R. Crowntn- 
sureLp, of Charlestown, Massachusetts, hos kindly placed 
in our hands, for publication, the original manuscript of 
this Enlogy; and it is now our privilege to me it to our 
readers, in the following pages—its first publication, in any 
form.—Eprror Hisrorioac MaGazine. 
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miration, is to give not only immortality to his 
name, but that safety to the public happiness 
which was the great object of his ambition, We 
ought not to attribute too much to any man, and 
forget the concurrence of other means in our 
national prosperity ; yet, when we cannot dis- 
tinguish the points at which they meet, we may 
reverence the bold stream by which all their 
blessings are conveyed into the bosom of our 
country. 

This solemn hour has been the subiect of 
anxious expectation to the wisest citizens of 
America and to the best friends of mankind. 
Affection led them to hope that Washington 
would finish his glorious life in peace; but the 
history of life and of nature is the same. Many 
vapors gather when the beams of rising great- 
ness first appear, and seem dispersed, till the 
clouds of the horizon obscure the setting sun. 


| What may not old age suffer when the darkness. 


comes on; and at what may not feeble nature 
stumble? Helived in our prayers. He lived in 
our hearts. He has now finished every thing be- 
longing to our nature ; and from death has pass- 
ed to God. Envy cannot touch him, or affec- 
tion dread a double death. He has finished, he 
has well finished ; and, from the fields of Mount 
Vernon, he has entered upon immortality. 

But do we celebrate only a Conqueror? Is 
glory due only to the murderers of mankind? 
The Armies of Europe have destroyed, in one 
battle. more than fell in all the victories of 
Washington. We commend not the destruction 
of mankind. Were not his victories more glori- 
ous than those of modern heroes? Ask, who 
disarmed Civil War of its greatest terrors? 
Who gave Independence and the liberty of 
Law to his Country? Who united, in himself, 
Colonies divided by interest, manners, names, 
and Governments? Who confounded the first 
accents of faction, and disarmed it of its rage ? 
Who preserved order in his own mind, amidst 
public confusion? Who disbanded an Army, 
and returned the soldiers as quiet citizens to their 
homes, contented with the prosperity of their 
Country? What boasted victory gave the gene- 
ral, the supreme, civil power, not to his ambition, 
but as a pledge of love? What victory added 
millions to population, glory to commerce,. 
settlements to a wilderness, and wealth to citi- 
zens of every name? What gave a Nation the 
dignity to fill the highest offices with men who 
could willingly exchange the greatest honors 
for a private station? What gave an Hero re- 
tirement, without faction? Who, except Wash- 
ington, ever gained such a victory as this? 
Can envy point a shaft at it, or ambition 
imagine higher glory? Willingly would all our 
modern heroes exchange sieges and battles, their 
victories gained and lost, their massacres and 
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confusion, War without issue, and Victory with- 
out safety, for the unfading laurels of a Wash- 
=. We cannot ask, what have we lost? 

e ask, what have we not lost, of every thing, in 
man, that is dearto man? We ought, then, to 

y the tribute of our praise and of our tears. 

f we are not able to do justice to the memory of 
our departed benefactor, still our gratitude may 
be our duty, as it is our sublime privilege, to 
praise God, though he be perfect. 

It is hardly possible that so many circumstan- 
ces should again combine to make any character 
so dear to America. Weadmire the bold enter- 
prise of Columbus; but, in the discovery of Amer- 
ica, we contemplate only the generous voyager, 
disappointed in all his laudable ambition. Each 
State in the Union has its own benefactors and 
its celebrated names. These were the guardians 
of our infant years. But when we became a 
Nation, Washington was our General. When 
we accepted our Constitution, Washington was 
our President. When he saw our national estab- 
lishment, he resigned his power, with the same 
glory and virtue with which he received it. 

On the twenty-ninth of October, 1789, we were 
witnesses of the public confidence and of the 
public joy. Then, our hoary fathers, now in the 
dust, our best citizens, and our lovely children, 
appeared, to welcome, in our streets, the Father of 
our Country. We all recollect how sincere was 
the pleasure ; artd the lovely day of his birth has 
repeatediy been honored in our public assem- 
blies. His dignity and ease, we beheld with de- 
light. His paternal love of his country and the 
lovely testimony of his virtues combined to raise 
in us the most ardent affection. In every form, 
his image has been given to our minds. It 
adorns our walls; exists in our richest apart- 
ments; and appears in all the places to which 
we resort for amusement and pleasure. In our 
streets, we repeat this name as we pass ; and it is 
remembered in our Towns and Counties. It 
rises to our thoughts, in the flowing waters of 
brooks and rivers; and the Capital of thc 
United States is to transmit his fime with the 
record of our Laws and in the name of the place 
in which our Government is to be administered. 
And yet gratitude still speaks, that these honors 
are not sufficient. These are not flatteries paid 
only by a fond people. They have the consent 
of enlightened men and of the greatest nations. 
Not only have the historians of our own country 
consented to the highest honors; but, with one 
voice, have they been approved. The Nation 
from whom we separated has neglected no ac- 
cents of praise. Says their historian, in 1785 : 
**He fully answered every hope he had formed. 
**In the course of an arduous War, and in the 
‘*midst of frequent and severe trials, he com- 





“* pletely justified the opinion the world had! ment without faction and private virtues with- 
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‘* entertained of his valor, conduct, and per- 
‘*geverance.” We ought not to forget the 
tribute of respect, from Poets and Princes. 
Such honors, while they accord with our own, 
confirm us in our public gratitude. When we 
see Dedications, in foreign Universities, ‘‘ to the 
‘*greatest and most virtuous character that the 
**new world has ever produced,” we ought to 
recollect it is our own best friend whom the 
world delights to honor. 

Justly to contemplate Washington, we should 
review the important parts of his illustrious 
character. We should see him in the happy 
character of a citizen, possessed of those early 
honors which entitled him to the suffrages of 
Virginia, a Colony which first boldly supported 
the hopes of our Independance ; and, by one of its 
members, first proposed it in the Congress of 1776. 
In the first Congress, we should observe the vir- 
tues which led a Nation to entrust, in his hands, 
the salvation of their Country. He is thus de- 
scribed by a person who knew him, at this mem- 
orable crisis :—‘‘ He is dauntless, active, atten- 
‘*tive to business, temperate, humane, formed 
‘for gaining and securing the affections of 
‘* Officers and Soldiers, far from being haughty 
‘*and supercilious, though naturally reserved. His 
‘*personal appearance is nuble and engaging. 
‘*He certainly possesses strong powers of mind. 
“His being a person of strict honor and probity, 
‘*was undoubtedly the main reason with Con- 
‘gress for electing him to the chief command 
‘*of the American Army.” When surrounded 
by faction and intrigue, by envy and War, 
we are then to remember the steady warrior 
who maintained our cause, in the greatest dan- 
gers which can threaten the national existence of 
any People. We are to see is calmness, when, 
firm in the alliance of France, which assisted us 
more by loans than arms, he gained for us 
the Independance we sought, with the greatest 
glory. Then let us recollect a disbanded, dis- 
contented Army, made quiet at his pleasure. 
Let us see him exalted to the highest civil hon- 
ors. Let us see him sacrificing, to the love 
of peace, in our negociations. Then, when the 
astonished world gaze on the hero, let us be 
present at the solemnities when he calmly re- 
signed every honor, to retire to the duties of a 
private citizen. In his undisturbed tranquillity, 
in which he did not forget his Country, let us 
see him die in peace. If a character so weil 
supported be not glorious, where shall mortals 
find a» man worthy of glory? If the love and 
esteem of the friends who consecrated him to the 
public service; if uniform dignity, in the most 
arduous undertaking for his Country; if the gift 
of Liberty and Peace; if the friendship of the 
Laws, and the mildest Administration ; if retire- 
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out false ambition, when they meet, and live 
together, and support a character, will not make 
it great, farewell, then, to our world, all hope of 
any thing to love, to esteem, and to praise, as 
eminent, glorious, and perfect. 

But no man is unwilling to pay a tribute, 
which complete success has made sacred. The 
great warriors of Europe, who astonish the 
world with their battles, have a glory like the 
lightning, which plays in the heavens, but never 
kindles into the full orb of day. Washington 
sought for Liberty ; and he sought as its friend. 
He conquered ; and Liberty had the Crown. He 
governed ; and the people were blessed. No 
vice has disgraced the Man, while glory covered 
the Hero. And while he views his Country 
happy, he bids a kind farewell, and dies. 

The private life of General Washington has 
been expressed in the opinions of his fellow- 
citizens, and explained in those virtues which we 
shall find to be the constant companions of his 
retirement, when he had deserved well of his 
Country. His early conduct in the Army had 
left the memory of him for future contingencies. 
He had the independant spirit of his own Colony. 
His character was formed from the ease of con- 
dition and the freedom of soul, rather than from 
any studied theory of Law or Government. He 
was born free. 

On the third of July, 1775, he arrived at 
Cambridge, to take the command of the Ameri- 
can Army. Every thing announced, instantly, 
the confidence and joy of the Army. All waste 
of property and licentiousness of manners were 
prevented. The discipline was not severe ; but 
the authority of character was absolute. Sub- 
ordination was felt. Military arrangements ap- 
peared ; and approaches were made. Boston was 
completely invested; but the inhabitants had 
nothing to fear from the soldiery. The enemy 
soon retreated, without an excuse for the de- 
struction of the Town. The Expedition to Cana- 
da, encouraged at Cambridge, though unsuc- 
cessful at first, terminated in the Convention of 
Saratoga, an event beyond any expectations in 
the adventure. The advantage taken of it may 
be seen in Washington's letter to General Bur- 
goyne: ‘‘If the power of his British Majesty’s 
‘fleets and armies has been driven from Boston 
‘*and Charlestown, cut off at Trenton, expelled 
‘*the Jersies, and be now, after almost three 
‘‘campaigns, commencing its operations, this 
‘*ia a power we do not dread.” 

When we consider the position of the Ameri- 
can Army, in the neighborhood of Boston, 
we shall confess that the little damage done to 
private property proves how early commenced 
that attention which marked the progress of the 
Army, often oppressed by every want, till the 
close of the War. When the scene of War 
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changed, the conduct of it was agreeable to the 
nature of the resources the country could afford. 
This was of the utmost consequence. The Eng- 
lish Generals found that they could not force 
Washington to action. The movements of the 
American Army, under General Washington, 
have been justly contrasted, by a British Gen- 
eral, with the movements of the American Army 
in South Carolina. With great military pru- 
dence, Washington withdrew his Army from 
New York ; and he saved his Army by keeping 
in the Jersies. He kept, as long as he could, 
Fort Washington; but he did not attempt to keep 
Philadelphia. The event in the capitulation of 
Charleston justified all his operations. 

While in his military command, General Wash- 
ington was obliged to pay a sacred regard to 
the civil authority, and to prevent any compe- 
titions. The Marquis de Chastellux, who was in 
the French service, has noticed this part of his 
character, in the manner it deserved, as, by it, he 
preserved his influence and secured his success. 
Says the Marquis: ‘‘ This is the seventh year 
‘*that he has commanded the Army, and that 
**he has obeyed the Congress. More need not 
**be said, especially in America, where they 
‘** know how to appreciate all the merit contained 
‘*in thissimple fact.” ‘‘It will be said of him” 
he adds ‘‘ at the end of a long Civil War, he had 
‘nothing with which he could reproach him- 
‘*self.” This appears in his constant communi- 
cations with Congress. It is marked in all vhe 
conduct he observed to the British Agents, who 
were able to discern his importance to the 
American cause. Nothing unofficial was done 
or received. Never was he more explicit, than 
when the interference of power could be suspect- 
ed. This caution explained his full purposes to 
Congress. In the troubles of Vermont, he sent 
to the Governor only a verbal message, accom- 
panied by the Resolves of Congress, that he 
might express the utmost sensibility in regard to 
the Civil authority. In the War, he was obliged 
to contend with every evil from human passions. 
Liberty seemed to inspire every exertion; but, 
in turn, different views appeared. False hopes 
counteracted the best designs. New events col- 
lected strength, and tended to precipitate all 
measures. The wants of the soldiers were often . 
opposed to their courage ; and then want seemed 
to make them desperate. Poverty was the por- 
tion of the Army ; but riches were obtained from 
the sea. Discontents had the most dangerous 
forms ; and the salvation of the Army was, that 
their General, having the hearts of his soldiers, 
left no friendship to the enemy. 

The letter of Washington, representing the 
pressing wants of the Army, obtained their re- 
lief ; and they who mutined, returned to their 
duty. Not all these discouragements made him 
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resign his trust; nor could all the proud hopes 
of his soldiers impel him to action against his 
own most deliberate purposes. The event has 
proved that he saved his men and his cause. The 
event of Trenton, accomplished by his little 
band, and his generosity to the prisoners, gave 
fresh spirits to his troops and great reputation 
to his courage. The Battles of Trenton, Prince- 
ton, and Monmouth, though not decisive, yet 
they prepared for the great event, the success of 
the American Revolution. And thus, not by 
splendid victories and the havoc of War, but by 
military prudence and a sacred regard, not to 
fame, but the public interest, Washington 
secretly weakened the enemy and strengthened 
his friends, and, in the end, Peace returned with- 
out destruction of life or desolation of the 
country. We reverence the man who gave 
national existence and prosperity to our United 
States. We may adopt the language of Colonel 
Humphreys : 

** A transient gloom o’ercast his mind, 

** Yet still on Providence reclined, 

‘The Patriot fond believed, 

“That Power, benign, too much had done, 

‘**To leave an Empire's task begun, 

‘*TImperfectly achieved.” 


In no attitude is Washington contemplated 
with greater anxiety, than when about to sep- 
arate his Army, and in no attitude will he appear 
more glorious to posterity, than when he accom- 
plished his purpose. To conduct a People, 
through a Revolution, to an happy political issue, 
is great. But to prepare the public mind to 
acquiesce, even in its own choice, after public 
discontents, is glorious. To disarm the power 
by which victory is gained and to cause soldiers 
to be content in the national honor and public 
happiness, must be the work of him who has 
great confidence and great reputation. The 
poet and the politician, the friends of mankind, 
at home and abroad, have celebrated this event, 
as bringing immortal honor to the hero. Wash- 
ington dismissed his troops without the name of 
astanding Army, and only with a badge of their 
mutual affections and of their former services for 
their Country. 

With the highest applause for his conduct 
through the War, Washington was carried by the 
affections of the people to the highest civil pro- 
motion. He had no rival of this dignity. But, in 
political life, success is more allied to opinion, 
than in War. Conquest is visible, and victory is 
known ; but happiness is seldom thought to be in 
any man’s possession. Every fear may expel it. 
Every hope make it future. Political wisdom is 
often left. to the deliberate judgment of remote 
posterity. Washington made the sure guide of 
his Administration, the Constitution and the Laws. 
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He was never betrayed into any extravagance of 
opinion. He never forsook experience, resisted 
facts, or was at variance in his thoughts with the 
true character of mankind. He never gave to 
any man, an influence in the Nation, not belong- 
ing to his powers ; and never suffered either his 
prejudices or his resentments to refuse any man’s 
talents to his Country. He flattered no State, and 
erected no monument to his own vanity. The 
friends of the public were his friends, wherever 
they could be found. Attached to the Agricultu- 
ral Interest, his fondest habits never led him to 
point its interest against Commerce, or to sep- 
arate these twin brothers of the public prosperity. 
Possessed of Slaves and the friend of Liberty, no 
theory of life made him forget the progress of 
the mind and the gradual changes necessary to 
the best hopes of every condition. Fond of 
population, he never flattered the rage for emi- 
gration; and he never thought to change the 
manners of men by any change of Climate or 
Nation. Generous to the public, he was econom- 
ical in his private affairs. But he never employ- 
ed his private wealth in speculations which could 
endanger the public character or private virtue. 
He governed only to bless the people. 

But he who had seen mutiny in the Army, 
found, from local causes, insurrection in the State. 
The Scheme of Finance, by Secretary Hamilton, 
in 1791, had some resistance in Pennsylvania. 
The evil found no remedy in time ; and, in 1794, 
was hostile to the public peace. The Insur- 
gents dared not to meet theauthority of the name 
of Washington, They might presume to say he 
was deceived; but they could not say he was 
corrupted. His Speech, on the occasion, discovers 
his love of the public peace, restored without 
military violence. 

President Washington never lost confidence, 
in all the struggles of opinion; and many 
spectators were more impartial than some sin- 
cere friends. His negociations, the consequences 
of which cannot yet be developed, were the 
subject of the highest praise and of the most 
severe discussion. Says a late traveller: ‘‘I 
‘*shall say that the President found the nego- 
‘* ciations not agreeable to his instructions ; and 
‘* that he delayed the communication, till it was: 
‘* known how determined the Senate were to ap- 
‘* prove them.” His consent, then, in so doubt- 
ful an affair, was the greatest political prudence, 
in the then distressed and defenceless state of 
Commerce. Whatever may be the remote con- 
sequences, we are sure that we have escaped the 
Wars of Europe, for which we cannot pay too 
high a price in any mistakes which have not op- 
pression as their end and guilt as their means. 

The next interesting scene which does immortal 
honor to Washington is in his resignation. What 
Painter can dispose all the beauties of this pic-. 
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ture? What Poet’s fancy can make it live before 
the eye? What Historian can unitethe simple 
and sublime, so that this may be a great lesson of 
the true glory of power, in all generations? 
Says a spectator and a foreigner:—‘* Nothing can 
‘*be more simple than this ceremony of installa- 
‘tion. Yet this simplicity had something of the 
‘*beautiful, the great, and the antique, which in- 
‘spires respect and reaches the heart. I speak 
‘of the effectI felt. This total change of the 
‘* Administration, made with so few forms, with 
‘*go much reflection, and which, with the least 
* — parade, places a man who was, a few 
‘‘hours before, only a private citizen, in the 
‘* highest office of State, and which restores to the 
‘*common class of citizens, the man. who had 
‘*just been chief, is inexpressibly great, and full 
‘‘ of true majesty. The presence of the old Pres- 
‘‘ident, mixed in with the other spectators of 
‘‘this ceremony, added still more to this interest- 
‘*ing scene ; and rendered the whole complete.” 
What glory is given to the scene, in the mind of 
every citizen, that this event accomplished the 
highest wishes of our national benefactor. That 
this was the Liberty he hoped would be per- 
tual. That he saw this promotion with all the 
uxury of enjoyment ; and never cast one thought 
towards the honors he had so gloriously, and 
with so little ceremony, resigned. Cana morein- 
teresting character exist in imagination? Exter- 
tal objects instruct us. They teach us to be 
free, or they make usslaves. How lovely is this 
simplicity, in religion as well as power. 

We follow Washington to his retreat, to his be- 
loved Mount Vernon—a retreat from all public 
honors, but not from all cares for the safety of 
his Country. When danger appeared, it was the 
consolation of America, that Washington was still 
living. His name gave reputation to the Nation 
and protection to the people. Yet, again, he 
could consecrate his grey hairs to the service of 
the Camp. His acceptance of the military com- 
mand displays, at once, his duty as a Citizen, 
his submission to the Laws, and his ardent love 
of his Country. This single act saved his coun- 
try from convulsions; awed even the rulers 
of France; and made all Europe reverence so 
happy a people. Had Switzerland possessed such 
a General, it would have been reformed without 
oppression. Had the Dutch found such a friend, 
the armed neutrality of the North would have 
been still more glorious, Yet, all the cares of 
Washington spake an acquiescence in the national 
Administration. No courier carried his dictates 
tothe Government. No party found its strength 
in his secret communications. He was now 
blessed in the abundance of his fields and in the 
wealth of his private estate, under its ancient 
landmarks; and hospitality gave a welcome to 
all who.came to his doors. The Historian will 
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not choose to pause, when he resigned the Em- 
pire; or wish to consign his hours of retirement 
to eternal oblivion. Washington returned to the 
native character which made him dear to the in- 
habitants of Virginia. He returned to his home; 
tothe banks he had so long enjoyed, and which he 
relinquished only to serve his Country. The Stran- 
ger and the Friend came to visit the Hero of the 
age, whose greatness appeared in being again the 
Man and the Friend. Thus, his character has been 
preserved, with all simplicity, for the full measure 
of human life ; contemplated, admired, and cele- 
brated by great men of every Nation, and rev- 
erenced by those who hold Crowns and Sceptres. 
We pay as great reverence to the Man as to 
the Hero. We shall find, combined in him, all the 
virtues as well as all the honors of life. His pat- 
riotism madeus free, and his virtues will preserve 
our freedom. Would to God, with the legacy of ° 
his instructions, he could bestow all his own vir- 
tues upon us. Heroes in arms, we may find in every 
Country : faithful Legislators have been known : 
but the man who equally deserves weil in the 
Church and the State, as the Soldier and the 
Citizen, is seldom to be found. But such was 
Washington. In General Washington, the love 
of Liberty arose from the independance, full 
prosperity, and generous ease of Virginia—a Col- 
ony towhich we were indebted, in the com- 
mencement of our Revolution, for the best com- 
municationsand the best men. They gave us 
great men; and, in the richness of their gift, they 
gave us WAsHINGTON. To an independant mind, 
he gave no other restraints than the love of hap- 
piness, of virtue, and of mankind will ever im- 
pose. He was no wild and unsteady youth, 
wantoning in full prosperity and boldly sport- 
ing with the passions and the fate of mankind. 
His grounds witnessed to his industry, and his 
servants to his vigilance ; and the beauty of Mount 
Vernon did not refuse the gifts of Nature. He 
knew what property was, from economy, as well 
as from inheritance ;.and he possessed the virtues 
which maintain it. The scenes of nature had no 
confusion in his eyes. He knew how to select and 
arrange its beauties. He had been abroad from 
home, the young soldier as well as young gen- 
tleman. But no vice returned with him. The 
love of home was pure enough to enable him to 
enrich it with all the wisdom he had collected, 
He thus rose to notice. He only waited to dis- 
play that character which hasastonished the world. 
We love to see economy throughout. We pursue 
and are sure to gain. The steps are easy and they 
are safe. He who cultivates his field, not by bare 
imitation, but with all the lessons of experience 
soon rises in his views, and begins to compare the 
various effects of character and habits.- When 
we tread the well-arranged field and mark the 
man of order and economy, we are sure to be 
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under the eyes which read us qt the heart. Our 
education, our manners, our characters, are open 
as the flowers, and seen in their progress as the 
plants of the Garden. Thus Washington became 
t. But he wasalso good, Nothing escaped 
rom his light; and like the ray’ which carries 
light and heat, too, nothing escaped from his be- 
nevolence. For the system of the State, he was 
not accountable. But he who is pleased with the 
well-directed industry of the field, will learn to 
make it cheerful. How good was it to seea 
servant, born in the same house and in the same 
year, following his Master through life, with 
love and gratitude. 

He who loves information respecting life and 
men, will spontaneously indulge in hospitality, 
not for the gay and thoughtless, but for the well- 
informed traveller and for the refreshment of the 
needy passenger. What a joy has the tale often 
afforded that this blessing was from the hand of 
Washington, displayed not with pomp, to gain 
admiration, but with simplicity, to enrich the 
guest who would bear the memory on his heart. 
Not with the love of praise, while unconscious of 
the effect, he left his image in the soul. ‘‘ There,” 
says the traveller, ‘‘I blessed a man, where my 
‘*tongue was never taught to utter my gratitude.” 

How distinguished was the temperance of 
Washington. Notin a haughty refusal of choice 
blessings which cheer and invigorate the mind 


and body of man; not in painful restraints | 
| and it requires the greatest wisdom to manage 


and formal rules. His countenance told it. 
His calmness told it. From his lips, it was 
never known. Always the same, he executed 
as he thought; and his passions knew the health 
of his heart. How great was his power to de- 
liberate. 
thought; nor did he delay, to think. 

rovided for events; and, so, ready for action. 
oe on the occasion, he was still old in re- 
flection. And thus in season, he was never pre- 
cipitate. Acting from his own resources, he 
was glorious in success. 

But he had a characteristic silence. No pride 
could betray him, for he honored his own un- 
derstanding. No passion could disclose the pur- 

se of his mind. While his tongue was silent, 

is heart was concealed. He was at liberty, for 
no hasty opinion could enslave him. His last 
and best thoughts were the first, to the world, in 
all things he undertook. His silence was accom- 
panic | with a reserve, but with a reserve direct- 
ed by is judgment. He yielded to all the in- 
nocent emotions of social life. Enough was giv- 
en to please and to satisfy us, while we remem- 
bered that he could not be betrayed or in our 


power. 

In such habits, he had a sound judgment. 
The events of the War, the history of his Admin- 
istration, his private life, and his multiplied cares, 


He followed not the impetus of | 
He was | 
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all speak this in his praise. A few, who thought 
themselves nigh, might think they had discover- 
ed something unseen by other men; but they 
have never yet been able to divulge their secret. 

From a mind so well governed, we did expect 
what we have enjoyed. The Orders of General 
Washington have been read and admired, not 
only in America, but in Europe, and even in Asia. 
The hatred of civil commotion has not pre- 
vented men from attention to a man who disarm- 
ed it of all its horrors. All have been astonish- 
ed to see the wisdom of the State and the pru- 
dence of the Family united to the discipline of 
the Camp. 

His Speeches have not been less celebrated. 
His Address to his Army, when disbanded, has 
had all the charms of moral poetry from the pen of 
Colonel Humphrey.* His Address to the United 
States, when he retired, is printed with our Laws, 
common as our Almanacs, and felded in the 
leaves of our Bibles. 

His Letters have been published, repeatedly, 
with great approbation. The Statesman finds 
in them, a knowledge of the country ; the Sol- 
dier, invention and experience ; the Philosopher, 
events in their causes; the Patriot, the love of 
Liberty and of mankind ; while every reader is 
pleased with arrangements so glorious in their 
consequences. 

From his pen, we turn to his active life. A 
Revolution combines the most eccentric men; 


them. In Washington, they found the man to 
love, to obey, and to follow to glory. But even 
God is charged foolishly. The forgiveness Wash- 
ington displayed is felt by some men, happy in 
the present Administration. They were admit- 
ted for their talents; and they love the man to 
whom the public good was dearer than any re- 
sentment in his power. Still, forgiveness never 
triumphed over caution. He preserved what was 
good, and the evil, his wisdom could prevent. 
Such was the blaze of these virtues, that the pub- 
lic countenance was cheered by them and every 
citizen rejoiced in them. Hence, he had unbound- 
ed influence, such as is given only by generous 
conviction and the most full experience. We 
poured our hearts into his bosom. We trusted 
his prudence, as though informed from heaven. 
Let us remember how he enjoyed this confidence. 
His modesty was as conspicuous as if he had re- 
ceived no assurance of favor; and this virtue 
never forsook him in his greatest prosperity. 

His consistency was as eminent. He united 
the Soldier, the Statesman, and the Citizen. No 
act belonged to one part of his character, while 
it did not agree to the whole. No plea in one 


*The Marquis de Chastellux, translated, from Humpb- 
rey’s version. 
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profession excused the manners in another. His 
character was equally good, whether he directed 
the Soldier, honored the Laws, or blessed a Citi- 
zen. Yet he could yield. When his own con- 
victions could not readily obtain, he could lead 
the plans of other men to success. The power 
he could lawfully employ was always sufficient 
for any designe; and his ambition never looked 
beyond the end and the means which the public 
will did appoint. The event has given the great- 
est glory to his name which can ever be bestowed 
oniman. Where is the man, entitled by his pub- 
lic services to esteem and confidence, who does 
not join inthe public gratitude? The highest 
thhonors have been given, while he was yet alive. 
The sentiments of politicians, however jarring, 
have been in the concert of his fame. Washing- 
ton has the first name in the records of his country. 
Divested of every public honor, he died in the 
greatest exaltation. When we commemorate our 
Revolution, when we defend our Laws, while we 
are virtuous, we can never forget him. 

In conjugal life, our illustrious President was 
80 happy, that, by fame, these partners of domes- 
tic felicity have been only known together. Hap- 
py must death be in this home of happiness. 

The sentiments of the President upon Religion 
are expressed in the wisdom of Virginia. From 
the just influence of wise men, in that State, their 
worthy Bishop mentions the cheerful surrender 
of all the exclusive privileges they enjoyed. In 
religion, the President was practical. At the 
Church, devout. In his temper, catholic. The 
religion established in his own education, he 
loved. He saw the same religion, under what- 
ever forms disguised, a blessing in the lives of all 
sincere men. Theology was not his study, but 
religion was his duty. It imposed laws upon his 
mind, which he obeyed. It blessed him in the 
Camp and in the Council. It was his guide in 
the offices of public and private life ; and it spaxe 
peace to his dying moments. He lived as a 
Christian ought to live ; and he died resigned to 
his God. Such a life, and such attention to re- 
ligious institutions is a more rational defence 
and amore sure aid of virtue and religion, than 
all the tests and civil Laws which have con- 
founded the human understanding, oppressed 
conscience, and divided mankind by hatreds and 
dissensions. 

Could we enter the mind of this dying Hero, 
what sublime thoughts might instruct us. How 

lorious the retrospect of a life so useful and so 

ear to mankind. How exquisite the quiet, and 
how inexpressible the peace, of a good con- 
science! Our loss is beyond our conceptions. 
His fame is immortal! But a dying Father may 
leave immense riches to prodigality and to waste. 
His virtues rose upon a generous cultivation. 
They made him great, and they must live in us, 
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or he has lived, as to us, in vain. Can we be so 
ungrateful as to frustrate all his best designs? 
We shall add new glories to his name, if we 
transmit his virtues and the blessings they insure, 
to future generations. A virtuous people will 
raise up benefactors. But virtue has it means. 

Ye Fathers, weep, for he lived for you. Ye Cit- 
izens, weep, for he conquered for you. Ye Na- 
tions, who love liberty and peace, he was your 
benefactor, and deserves your tears. This Na- 
tion will forever bless hismemory. A great man, 
who has so long enjoyed and so richly deserved 
the public confidence, is the greatest loss a nation 
can sustain inman. We justly weep in our fami- 
iles, in our Assemblies, and in our Cities. We 
weep for him, and we may weep for ourselves. 
Who would admit the charge of ingratitude? But 
are not all the citizens who are not virtuous, un- 
grateful? The good Magistrate, the good Sol- 
dier, the good Citizen, and the good Parents, 
Children, and Servants, are the only worthy 
mourners at his grave! And are not the good 
Patriots the true friends of Washington? The 
men who love the peace of their country, who 
place deserved confidence in the friends of their 
liberties, and who prefer no Nation to their own! 
Will not every sincere mourner seek the true 
glory of a virtuous character? True greatness 
dwells in the soul. The name of General was 
not his glory. The civil honors were not his 
only promotion. Consummate glory is his, who 
joins every public honor to his own native 
greatness | 

But if we are Gods on earth, we must die like 
men. Not all we possess could pay the ransom 
of a Washington! The higher value we put up- 
on usefulness of character, the more we honor 
our departed benefactor and the higher value we 
put upon ourselves. It isa rich consolation to 
come to our last hour, endeared by every name! 
When we bid farewell to the best of men, may 
our virtues embalm his memory. Then may we 
hope to partake with him in a blessed Immor- 
tality. 

Farewell! great Washington, farewell, for- 
ever. We now fold our hards in sorrow: we will 
extend them, in the raptures which belong to the 
blessed, when we unite in Heaven! 


IIL—REMINISCENCES OF THECAMPAIGN 
ON THE RIO GRANDE.—ContTInvED From 
PaGE 22. 


By Masor Grorae Deas, U. 8. A. 


The true cause of the War was the question of 
boundary. Had this been decided amicably, 
which might have been done under the Govern- 
ment of Herrera, War would not have followed. 
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Mexico, at one time, was willing to treat with us 
for the acknowledgement of the ancient limits of 
Texas—the Nueces-river. The Rio Grande, she 
consistently declared, time and time again, was 
neverthe boundary of Texas. But this we claimed ; 
and instructions were given to the General to oc- 
cupy it with a military force. This, perhaps, was 
all very well, seeing that we made the claim. 
Would we have done this with Great Britain? 
No. Mexico was weak; and hence our arro- 
ce. It hasall turned out successfully ; and we 
ve acquired an immense amount of Mexican 
territory; erected an empire on the Pacific Coast ; 
and doubled the wealth of the Nation ; but the 
mode in which the War was begun was mean 
and unjust, unworthy of a t Nation. 

On the receipt of the intelligence of Thornton's 
disaster, accompanied by General Taylor's requisi- 
tion for reinforcements, the eyes of the country 
seemed to be suddenly opened as to the posture 
of affairs on the Rio Grande. Up to this moment, 
not a recruit had been sent to the Army. It was 
supposed that the force was sufficient for the 
objects in view. But some of the Companies 
were not more than twenty strong. Here was 
now a nice question, whether the honor of the 
Country, the integrity of the Government, and 
the existence of the Army itself had not been 
compromised. A most extraordinary scene was 
exhibited in Louisiana—unparalleled in this or 
any other country. Men flew to arms, without 
distinction of age, wealth, or position in society. 
The Lawyer left his brief, the Judge his Bench, 
the Merchant his counting-room, the Planter his 
estate, and, side by side with the daily laborer, 
enrolled themselves as private soldiers, to rush to 
the scene of action. Nota moment was lost. 
In an incredibly short space of time, several Reg- 


iments were organized, and fully equipped, and | 


on their way to join the Army. These gallant 


men were, however, by force of circumstances, | 


denied the satisfaction of proving, upon the bat- 
tle-field, their devotion. |General Taylor was, 
in a measure, forced to give battle before their 
arrival. A mistake had been made in muster- 


ing them into service for a period (six months) | 


not authorized by law; and they were subse- 
quently returned to NewOrleans. Poor fellows! 
they saw enough of the hardships of a soldier’s 
life, in that short space of time; and very many 
of them fell victims to the diseases incident to 





camp life. The enthusiasm displayed by these 
first volunteers found no abatement during the 
continuance of the War. It spread itself through- 
out the land. The Government had no difficulty 
in finding soldiers ; and it is safe to say that had | 
Congress voted half a million men they could | 
have been procured. Such is the martial spirit 
of a free people, accustomed to the use of arms ! 
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pletion, a garrison was thrown into it, consisting 
of theSeventh Regiment of Infantry, Lowd's Com- 
pany [of the Second Artillery] and Bragg’s Bat- 
tery of Artillery. Here also the Hospitals were es- 
tablished. With the remainder of his Army, Gen- 
eral Taylor broke up his Camp, on the afternoon 
of the first of May, and marched in the direction 
of Point Isabel—his object being to procure, at 
that place, abundant supplies and return to his 
position, opposite to Matamoras. During the 
march, no signs of the enemy were visible; but 
every disposition was made to receive and repel 
attack from any quarter. 


On the second day, at about three o'clock, the 


Army reached Point Isabel and encamped. At- 
tention was now given to strengthen the work 
at that place, and to prepare the supplies with 
which toreturn. Reconnaissances indicated that 
the enemy had placed himself between us and 
Matamoras, in very superior numbers. On the 
morning of the third of May, at early dawn, 
heavy firing was heard in the direction of the 
City. This wasthecannonade and bombardment 
of Fort Brown. The General resolved to march, 
as soon as possible, to its relief. The reinforce- 
ments could not be waited for. The hope was, that 
Fort Brown would hold out. Here was anxiety. 
Communication was obtained with the officer in 
command, Major Brown, who sent a cheering 
message to the General, that he was able to 
defend himself for several days. The trains 
and supplies were now landed, in as short a time 
as it was possible to do so; and, on the afternoon 
of the seventh of May, the Army marched to 
meet the enemy. 

The transport-service consisted, during the 
War, of four-wheeled wagons, each drawn by six 
mules, and capableof carrying about twothousand 
pounds. The wagons were covered witha strong 
canvas top. Operating chiefly in a country des- 
titute of supplies, it may be imagined what large 
trains were necessary. They were, at times, 
great incumbrances to the troops, but, of course, 
could not be dispensed with. The train which 
accompanied the Army from Point Isabel consist- 
ed of upwards of three hundred wagons. There 
were, therefore, two objects before the General 
—one to give battle to the enemy, the other to 
protect this train. A concise Order for Battle, 
characteristic of General Taylor, was read to the 
troops, the day before breaking up, at Point Isa- 
bel, and was received with cheers. 


Approaching battle is always a time of ex- 
treme interest ; but, in this, our first encounter, the 
expectation was of the most lively description. 
But few persons in the Army had ever before 
been under fire, so that the sensation had a 
peculiar charm of novelty. The men were in 


Ac shon as the field-work had reached its com- | splendid condition. Hardy, strong, and admir 
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ably drilled, they presented a force fully equal 
to every reasonable emergeacy. The only anxiety 
was as tu the strength of the enemy. With all 
the General’s efforts to obtain information, their 
exact numbers and their strength in artillery 
could not be arrived at. All that could be as- 
certained was that they were vastly superior to 
to ourselves, especially in cavalry. 

On the night of the seventh of May, the Army 
encamped upon a prairie, near some water-holes ; 
and, at early dawn, resumed its march. The 
weather was excessively hot. Most of the men 
wore straw hats; and many had taken off their 
jackets. The knapsacks, on account of the op- 
pressive heat, were carried inthe wagons. Atabout 
mid-day, on the eighth, the spies in front came 
up with the light-troops of the enemy, who fell 
back ; ard, shortly afterwards, it was ascertained 
that the Mexicans were in front, in force. Ata 
little after two o’clock, the head of our column 
came in view of the whole Mexican Army, drawn 
up in Order of Battle, distant alittle less than a 
mile. It was a martial sight. The Mexicans, as 


before remarked, were always clothed in full uni- 
form. On this occasion, there was not a twig be- 
tween the two Armies. They stood, ready to re- 
éeive us, the bright sun lighting up their gay 
caparisons, their horses neighing, pennons flutter- 


ing, and music playing. They presented a most 
formidable obstacle to our advance. Their line 
extended across the road; and was more than 
double that of the Americans. The General now 
halted the head of the column; and the rear came 
gradually up, the different Regiments and Batter- 
ies taking position to the left, as they successively 
arrived on the ground. The line-of-battle was 
formed in the following order, right in front : 
the Fifth Infantry, Ringgold’s Battery, the Third 
Infantry, two eighteen-pounders—drawn by oxen, 
and familiarly known as ‘‘ The Bull Battery ””—the 
Fourth Infantry, Duncan’s Battery. the Artillery 
Battalion, acting as Infantry, and the Eighth In- 
fantry, on the extreme left—the Cavalry, two 
Squadrons of the Second Dragoons, was held 
ready to act at any given point. The train was 
parked and remained stationary, during the Bat- 
tle. The whole force amounted to twenty-two 
hundred men; while the enemy had displayed 
before us very nearly three times that number. 
After a short halt—during which the men satis- 
fied their thirst at the pond, near at hand, and 
also filled their canteens--the drums and bugles 
sounded the advance; and the whole line moved 
forward, in the order above given, over a beautiful 
level prairie, covered with luxuriant grass and 
flowers. In rear of the Mexican line was a growth 
of timber and thick bushes, called ‘‘ chapparal.” 
In this, it was afterwards ascertained, were their 
reserves, to the number of fifteen hundred, part of 
them irregular Cavalry, known as ‘‘ Rancheros” 
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or ‘‘ Presidiales”—fellows ready to do any 
butchering work, in case of our defeat. The 
Army continued to move forward, until it had 
reached a distance of about seven hundred 
yards from the Mexican line—good range for 
the Artillery. Here it was halted, the Regiments 
deploying ; and the Artillery, which advanced 
slightly to the front, came into Battery. In a 
very short time, the first gun was fired, coming 
from the Mexican right and taking effect on 
our left. Not many moments elapsed before our 
Artillery opened upon them, with terrible effect. 
So rapid was its practice that it seemed like ex- 
aggerated musketry. The Infantry stood fast— 
it was all ithad todo. In about half an hour 
after the commencement of the Battle, the whole 
of the Mexican left, which was composed of Cav- 
alry, was observed to be making a flank movement, 
apparently to turn our right. The General 
promptly detached the Fifth and Third Infantry, 
to meet this movement. The Fifth movedto the 
right, about three hundred yards, and formed a 
square ; the Third took position a little more to 
the rear, to guard the train. On came the Mex- 
ican Cavalry, in splendid order. Making a swee 
to the right, they formed opposite our secon 
front, and prepared to charge. The Regiment, 
standing form, coolly waited for their onset, 
expecting, by the show of such superior numbers, 
to be entirely enveloped. To the surprise of all, 
however, these gallanthorsemen contented them- 
selves with a fusilade, delivering their fire by 
Squadrons, and then wheeling out, by turns to 
the rear. In this peculiar manner, they slowly 
advanced, causing us the loss of several men. 
The Fifth reserved its fire until the enemy had 
reached good point-blank range, when, with good 
effect, it was poured into their ranks, upsetting 
some forty troopers ; scattering their horses, right 
and left; and throwing the head of their column 
into serious confusion. With this Mexican Cay- 
alry were two small field-pieces. Abandoning, 
therefore, the idea of a charge upon the square, 
they sought to break or annoy it by artillery- 
fire. But, at this moment, Lieutenant Ridgely, 
with two of Ringgold’s guns, galloped up, in 
support ; and, coming instantly into Battery, sa- 
luted the Mexicans with such well-directed dis- 
charges of spherical case, that they left the ground 
precipitately, and rejoined the main body, to the: 
right and rear. 

In the mean time, the Battle was raging, with- 
out cessation, on our left and center—a continuous 
roar of artillery. With the exception of the single 
fire delivered by the Fifth Regiment, not a mus- 
ket was discharged that day. It was all artillery- 
work; and General Taylor, for the first time, saw 
the importance of that superb arm of the service. 
There was but little manceuvring, on either side. 
It was a sort of stand-off fight. The artillery 
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blazed away till night-fall ; and thus ended the 
Battle of Palo Alto. 

The train was now brought forward, slightly, 
and closely parked ; and the troops being disposed 
around it, somewhat in square, lay on their arms, 
and awaited the coming of the morrow. Al- 
though the artillery had told, with effect, in the 
Mexican ranks, and we had gained ground, on the 
right ; yet, it could not be said, with confidence, 
that a victory was won. The close of day had 
found both Armies on the field of battle. Neith- 
er had retreated. It might, therefore, be called 
a drawn battle. But a different tale was told 
on the morning following. At early dawn, the 
whole Mexican Army was observed to be moving 
in retreat. Following them closely with his spies, 
the’General ascertained that they had taken the 
main road to Matamoras. An examination of the 
ground upon which the Mexicans had stood, 
showed the effects of the artillery. From right 
to left, their line-of-battle was marked distinctly, 
by their dead. They lay as they had fallen. 
They were never buried. The wounded had 
been taken to Matamoras. Now, theGeneral felt 
the assurance of a victory; but, previously to 
this, he had resolved upon pursuit. A Council 
of War had been held at an early hour in 
the morning, at which different opinions were 
expressed, whether to halt or to advance; but the 
General inclined to the policy of following upthe 
enemy. His reconnaissance of the ground, ata 
later hour, confirmed his intentions ; and, at one 
o'clock, the Army advanced upon the Matamor- 
as road, leaving the train, closely parked, where 
it had stood the night before, guarded by a small 
detachment and the two eighteen-pounders. 
These were placed in redoubts, at opposite an- 
gles of the park. The teamsters also were arm- 
ed, and could act, with effect, on the defensive. 
One hundred picked men and Officers, command- 
ed by Captain McCall, of the Fourth Infantry, 
constituted the advance-guard. The road lead- 
ing from Palo Alto to Matamoras, passes, at in- 
tervals, through thickets called ‘‘ chapparel,” so 
dense that is quite impenetrable. These passess 
were, therefore, really defiles, and very narrow. 
Great caution had to be observed, not to be en- 
tangled in them. Fortunately, the enemy had 
taken up a positionin advance of these narrow 
places, at a ravine called the Resaca de la Palma, 
about six miles from Matamoras. At this point, 
the advance-guard discovered the enemy to be in 
force, and then fell back, after some little skir- 
mishing, about a quarter of a mile. Intelligence 
to this effect was conveyed to the General, while 
the Army was marching. Closing up his col- 
umns and making his disposition for attack, 
the General advanced. 

The ground upon which the troops had to 
fight, to-day, was very different, in every respect, 
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from that of the day before. Although the en- 
emy had passed through the thickset woods, to- 
which I have referred, yet they were in posi- 
tion, ina spot covered with trees and bushes, 
which completely hid them from view until we 
were close upon them. Hence the very great dif- 
ficulty in directing our first fire to advantage. 
Under the circumstances, nothing could have 
been more admirable than the General’s plan of 
attack. So narrow was the road, that the whole 
Army was forced to march by the flank. The 
formation was right in front, exactly as it had 
been the day previous, in line-of-battle. Arriv- 
ing within range, but without being able to see 
anything but tree and bushes, Ringgold’s Bat- 
tery, under the command of Ridgely—Ringgold 
having been mortally wounded, the day before— 
was advanced to the front and opened its fire; 
while the Fifth Infantry was thrown into the 
bushes, on the left, and the Third and Fourth Reg- 
iments, respectively, to the right and left of the 
road. The other Battalions (Eighth Infantry and 
Artillery Battalion) were keptin reserve, a short 
distance tothe rear. The orders to the Infantry 
were to push on and fight. Formations became 
impossible. It was all pell-mell, in a very short 
time. A Squadron of Dragoons, under Captain 
May, had been advanced a short distance and held 
in readiness for action. The General, believing. 
that Ridgely’s fire had produced its effect, now 
determined upon using bis Cavalry, Captain 
May was, therefore, directed to charge the ene- 
my’s position with his Squadron. Nothing could 
yet be seen of the enemy, but his flre was severe, 
and the men were tumbling down, right and left; 
and several Officers were wounded. Putting him- 
self at the head of his Squadron, Captain May 
rode at the enemy, and came upon him near the 
ravine, upon both sides of which he was posted. 
Ridgely, limbering up, followed the movement, a 
short distance, while the Infantry pressed on vig- 
orously. The consequence of this bold dash was 
important. The enemy was thrown into confu- 
sion. Deserting their guns, on theright, they ran 
into the bushes, panic-struck. On their left and 
center, they were a little more firm, and were 
serving their fires when the Infantry came upon 
them. It is impossible to describe the scenes 
which ensued. No Officer could keep his men in 
hand, on account of the undergrowth. Hence 
the Regiments became mingled up together, the 
men fighting, in a measure, under the orders of any 
Officers near them, and, in many instances, on 
their own responsibilities. There were no tactics 
used. It was a general free fight, from right to 
left ; and an infernal din arose, enough to strike 
terror into braver men than Mexicans. In the 
midst of this scene, sat the General, as calm as if 
at a tea-party. After he had once given his 
orders to advance, fighting, he could do no more ; 
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for he could not possibly see his troops. Their 
noise, however, told him what they were about 
and where they had gone. This desultory kind 
of fighting was kept up for abcut an hour and a 
half—the Eighth Regiment having come up from 
the reserve—when agencral assault was made up- 
on the Mexican position. It was impossible to 
withstand the impetuosity of ourmen. After 
some desperate fighting, the enemy turned and 
fled, leaving us in possession of their entire camp 
and of eight pieces of artillery. Even the private 
effects of Arista, the Mexican commander, fell 
into our hands, together with a large amount of 
camp-equipage, mules, and munitions of war. 
Some two hundred prisoners were taken. The 
battle-field was strewed with their dead and 
wounded, bearing ghastly evidence of the fierce 
struggle which had taken place. The enemy had 
fled to the river, and crossed it, in utter confu- 
sion, large numbers being drowned in their ef- 
forts to escape. They were pursued, in some in- 
stances, by detachments of our men; but the Gen- 
eral was too weak in Cavalry to take complete ad- 
vantage of the rout of the enemy. The train 
was still in the rear to be attended to ; and sothe 
Army rested on the battle-field. 


The loss of the Mexicans, in these two engage- 
ments, could not have been less than four hundred 
killed, and one thousand wounded. The loss, 
on our side, was Officers and men 
killed ; Officers and men wounded. 
To account for this great disparity in the numbers 
lost in the two Armies, it must be borne in mind 
that the Americans were vastly superior to the 
Mexicans, in the use of their arms. Ours, also, 
was a superior musket, of excellent workmanship ; 
while the Mexicans were armed with the old- 
fashioned English musket, of inferior quality. 
This gun throws an ounce ball; and their cart- 
ridges were enormous, containing twice as much 
eee as was necessary. The effect of this 

rge load is to produce a severe recoil, seriously 
affecting the efficiency and aim of the soldier. 
At Palo Alto, the service of the Mexican artillery 
was but indifferent; while our’s seemed to tell, at 
every discharge. The spherical case-shot was par- 
ticulary effective. The Mexicans had nothing of 
this kind. Their balls and shells were all of cop- 
per—the latter in many instances, breaking open 
without fragments, consequently doing little or 
no damage. 

Our victory was complete. That fine Mexican 
Army which, but a few days before, had marched 
to meet us, in all the pride and pomp of War, was 
now a broken, dispirited rabble—so completely 
disorganized that days elapsed before the Mexican 
General could collect the semblance of an Army 
around him, at Matamoras. So serious had been 
these disasters, that what remained of the fugitives 
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from the Battle of the ninth of May, seemed to be 
demoralized beyond recovery. The Mexican ac- 
counts tell a dismal story of these events. From 
a state of lofty assurance and confidence in the 
annihilation of their enemies, carried to such 
an extent that they had actually parcelled out 
the booty, before-hand, they were, by the bold- 
ness of General Taylor’s movements and the fierce 
onslaught of his troops, carried to the depths of 
despair. Upon the American Army, rough-look- 
ing and dirty enough, at times, the Mexicans had, 
before they felt their prowess, looked with the 
mostsupreme contempt. It was difficult for them 
to comprehend how soldiers, dressed in common 
blue jackets, and their Officers en negligé, could 
stand before the great eppointments of the Mex- 
ican Army. And, even to this day, they do not 
understand it. Beaten in every engagement, no 
matter what the odds in their favor, they still 
persist in attributing their discomfiture, not to 
the superiority of our Officers and men, in the 
physical and moral qualities of soldiers, but to 
some misunderstanding, on the field of battle, 
among their Chiefs, or some untoward accident 
or other, which turned aside the victory which, by 
every calculation, should have been for them. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


IV.—PAPERS OF GENERAL JOHN LACEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 


I, JOURNAL OF A MISSION 10 THE INDIANS 
IN OHIO, BY FRIENDS FROM PENNSYL-~ 
VANIA, JULY—SEPTEMBER, 1778. 


Now FIRST PUBLISHED, FROM THE ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPT. 


On the Seventh day of the Seventh Month, in 
the year 1773, I set out with my uncle, Zebulon 
Herton (who was going to visit the Indians which 
live to the westward of the Ohio-river), and 
went to John Parish’s, in Philadelphia, where we 
staid all night. On the eighth, we staid in Phil- 
adelphia, my uncle having some business to 
transact with the Meeting for Sufferings, in ref- 
erence to his journey, which was finished in the 
afternoon, and everything got ready to set out in 
the morning. 

On the ninth, we set out, accompanied by - 
sundry Friends, to the river Schuylkill, where we 
parted with them all, except John Parish, who 


* These papers were carefully copied from the originals 


and communicated to us by the late Doctor Wirutam Dar- 
Lineton, of Westchester, Pennsylvania, who was, himself, 
so justly distinguished in both Science and History. 

As the son-in-law of the General.“Doctor Darlington had 
taken great pains in securing and illustrating General La- 
cey’s papers; and their importance will be seen by our 
readers, as they progress in the perusal of them.—Eprtor 
Histori0aL MaGazine. 
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‘was going with us. We arrived at Robert Val- 
-entine’s, in Downingtown, in the evening, where 
we staid all night. 

10th. Set out; refreshed ourselves at Jacob 
Miller’s, near Conestoga-road ; and got to Lan- 

caster, before sundown, where we staid all night, 
at Isaac Whitelock’s. 

llth. Being First day, we went to Meeting, 
which was not very large. 

12th. We pursued our journey ; crossed Sus- 
quehannah ; and got as far as Tobias Hendrick’s, 
where we put up for the night. 

18th. Travelled to Carlisle, where we dined, 
and got our horses shod; and came to William 
Rippe’s, in Shippenstown, in the evening. 

This day, we met several people coming from 
Pittsburgh ; one of them informed us he had been 
among the Indians; and had seen some thousands 
of them, at Shawneetown. 

On the 14th, we set out early, and got to the 
top of the Blue-mountain, at one o’clock. 

This forenoon was showery. When we came 
to the foot of the mountain, it rained; and the 
clouds prevented our seeing the top, when we 
began to ascend. My companions said the 
ascent of the mountain and hovering of the 
clouds over our heads made an awful appear- 
ance; and I make no doubt that their minds 
were sweetened with an idea of the appearance 
recorded in the nineteenth Chapter of Exodus. 

Before we had gained the summit of the moun- 

tain, the clouds had passed away and the sun 
appeared in full glory—a welcome favor to us, 
being wet. When we came to the top of the 
mountain, every thing was dry; which made us 
conclude that the clouds had not been as high as 
the summit thereof. On the mountain, is a hol- 
low cove. The ascent is gradual, but very stony 
and difficult. There is a spring rises near the 
top of the mountain, from which we followed 
the stream until we came to a level, that I sup- 
pose to be about two hundred feet below the top 
of the mountain : hete we had a shower of rain. 
After going near a mile, we again began to as- 
cend ; and when we came to the top, on the west- 
ern side of the valley, every thing was dry; and 
I am confident no rain had been there this day. 
We went down on the West side; descent very 
stony and bad. The road being very bad, we 
did not get to Fort Lyttleton till after dark; 
where we put up. 

On the 15th, we passed Sideling-hill, Juni- 
ata-river, and arrived at Bedford, where we put 
up at Frederick Nagle’s. It being Court time, 
We were very much crowded. 

16th. Left Bedford ; crossed the Alleghany- 
mountains ; came to a place called the Shades of 
Death—a damp and lonesome place—and arrived 
at Stony-creck, in the evening, where we staid 


all night. 
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17th. We had good roads until we came to 
Laurel-hill; passed Ligonier, a small town sur- 
rounded by extraordinary good land; and put 
up at Larry Irwin’s. 

18th. We travelled a hilly and swampy road, 
but ‘the land very good. We arrived at Pitts- 
burgh, before dark, and put up at Sample's. 

19th. Concluded to rest ourselves and horses. 
The people here treated us very kindly. 

We had a conference with Captain White Eyes, 
a Delaware Chief, who was on his return from 
Philadelphia. He expressed much satisfaction 
at our arrival, and said he would go with us; 
but that he was under the necessity of waiting 
for Joseph Simmons, from Lancaster, who was 
to bring his goods from there. He informed us 
that John Gibson, an Indian trader, had set out 
that morning for Newcomer's Town,* the place 
we were going to; and advised us to endeavor 
to overtake him; as he would be a very suitable 
person to accompany us. 

20th. We had made preparations to set out 
early this morning, in order to overtake the In- 
dian trader ; but, upon inquiry, learned that he 
had returned, and said that John Logan, a Min- 
go Indian,t was lying in wait to kill him. He 
had returned to town, among the Indians, for pro- 
tection. He got Gayashuta, a Mingo Chief, and 
Captain White Eyes to agree to go and see what 
was the matter with Logan, and endeavor to 
pacify him. White Eyes said he would attend 
us all the way to Newcumer’s Town : he thought 
the behavior of Logan would make us afraid, 
as he should be were he in our place. 

They set out in a canoe; and we, with a Dela- 
ware Indian, by land. We crossed the Allegha- 
ny branch [of the Ohio] in a canoe; and our 
horses swam by the side. When we came near 
to a place called Logtown, where Logan Jay, our 
guide stopped and hearkened very attentively, 
though we could not tell what he was listening 
at; but, before we had proceeded much further, 
we heard a great noise. Our guide, who could 
not speak one word of English, made motions 
to us to stop and retire. He took us up a hol- 
low, to some water, where we staid while he 
went to the camp from whence the noise pro- 
ceeded. He, for our safety, secretly informed 
George Girty, a trader, where we were. He im- 
mediately came to us and conducted us around 


* This town was situated on the West side of the Musk- 
ingum-river, in the lower corner of what is now Tusca- 


rawas-county, Ohio. I have seen an interesting map of 
that region, as it was about that time, in the Lettres d'un 
Cultivateur Americain, by Hector 8t. John De Creve- 
ceur, published in 1737.—W. D. 

+ This Logan was the Chief who made the celebrated 
Speech preserved and lauded by Jefferson. The John Gib- 
son here referred to, was the person by whom he sent the 
Speech to Lord Dunmore, in 1774. Logan was named so In 
compliment to James Logan, Secreta’y to William Penn, 
who was a great friend of the Indians.--W. D. 
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the camp, to the river side. He told us that an 
Indian had got drunk, and fell in the river, and 
was drowned; and that Logan suspected Gibson 
of making him drunk, and killing him. Soon 
after we came to the river, Captain White Eyes 
and our Indian guide came with canoes ; and we 
again ewam our horses by the side, over the river, 
to the house of John Gibson. Gayashuta was 
left to pacify Logan, who was very drunk. 
White Eyes and our two guides returned to 
Logan’s camp, where they staid all night, leav- 
ing us at Gibson’s. 

2i1st. Inthe morning, White Eyes came over 
to us, and wanted us to proceed on our journey, 
as he was ready to go with us and Logan had 
become somewhat quieted ; but, uncle Zebulon 
being a little unwell and White Eyes pretty 
merry, we thought it best, as Gibson was to go 
the next day, to remain where we where. White 
Eyes soon fell asleep. About eleven o’clock, Logan, 


Gayashuta, and several more Indians, came over | 


to Gibson’s. They soon began to talk very loud; 


while all the others stood around them, with 
their tomahawks in their hands. 
differences were soon made up. 
We set out ; crossed the Ohio with Gib- 
son and White Eyes; came to a Mingo town, where 
they had Logan shut up in a house. 


However, their 


29, 
awa, 


An old In- 
dian advised us to go on; but before we could 
get off, Logan broke down the door, and came 
to usin a very good humor, expressing a great 
deal of sorrow for what he had said yesterday. 
We came to Beaver-creek, a very fine stream, 
about fifteen perches wide, with a fine gravelly bot- 
tom. We came to Little Beaver-creek about sun- 
set; crossed it ; and encamped inaswamp. We 
were obliged to gather fern and bushes to lie on; 
yet we slept very well. 

23d. This morning, it rained quite hard. We 
got very wet, as we received a double portion, 
one from theclouds and one from the bushes. 
We put up, after travelling all day, at an old In- 
dian cabin. ; 

24th. In the morning, our guide left us, in 
order to inform the Indians of our coming. We 
travelled on and came to a Moravian town, on 
Muskingum-river, where we staid all night. The 
Indians treated us very kindly. 

25th. Our guides met us, alittle out of town : 
they came to conduct us to the King. When we 
came into the presence of the King, he declared 
he received us with as great love and friendship 
as our forefathers and theirs received each other. 
After giving usa welcome, we were conducted 
to a house which they had prepared for us, where 
we were again welcomed. They immediately 
sent, in the King’s name, to the Moravian town, 
for aninterpreter. Gibson followed with his pack- 
horse and goods. 

26th. We breakfasted with Freeman, a trader; 
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and, about ten o’clock, Captain Kill Buck came 
and ordered the women to get us some victuals. In 
about two hours, they brought ushominy boiled 
in bear’s-grease, boiled squashes, milk, and In- 
dian-cake, baked in the ashes.- We were visited 
by the King and his brother. We were told that 
four white men were travelling through there, a 
short time before, and had been robbed and 
murdered by a party of Mingo Indians, at the 
Scioto-river. Our interpreter, Samuel More, an 
Indian, came in the evening. 

On the 28th, we had a Meeting. Netow Cle- 
mon, King, Meek, Kill Buck, White Eyes, In- 
dian Chiefs, and a number of other Indians, at- 
tended. John Parish read our Certificates, from 
the Monthly Meeting; also an Epistle from the 
Meeting for Svufferings of Friends, at Phil- 
adelphia ; which being interpreted to the In- 
dians, by Samuel More, they expressed their 
satisfaction, and said, ‘‘ Ka-he-lak”—i.e. ‘‘Very 
‘* well!” after which a Meeting for Divine wor- 
ship was held ; in which the Indians behaved 
with remarkable sobriety and attention. When 
the Meeting for worship was over, Captain Kill 
Buck said, if Friends would retire, they would 
hold a Council, and consider what answer to 
make, for Friends to take home; on which we 
withdrew and went to our house. In about two 
hours, the Interpreter came and informed us they 
were ready to give their answer, and desired we 
would attend ; which being complied with, and 
having taken our seats, Captain White Eyes rose, 
and, after receiving the Belt from the King, spoke 
as follows :—‘‘ We are glad, and rejoice in our 
‘* hearts, to see our brothers, the Quakers, speak- 
‘ting before us. What you have said, we be- 
‘lieve to be right; and we heartily join in with 
‘*it. Since our Savior cme, a light in the 
‘world, there has been a greatstir among the 
‘* people about religion,—some for one way and 
‘*some for another. We have had offers of re- 
‘‘ligion many times; but would not accept of it, 
‘until we had seen our brothers, the Quakers, 
‘*and heard what they would say tous. And 
‘*now you have come and opened the road ; and 
‘*we have heard what you have said; and we 
‘* have felt the grace that was in your hearts con- 
‘veyed to us— we think the Quakers and Del- 
‘*awares are brothers, brought up together as 
‘*the children of one man; and that it is our 
‘* Savior’s will that we should be of one relig- 
‘‘ion. Nowyou have come and opened the road, 
‘* we expect to see the way, from town to town, 
**quite over to the Great King, over the water. 
‘*Then our King will know that the Quakers 
‘and Delawares are as one man, and of one re- 
‘‘ligion. Weare poor and weak, and not able 
‘*to judge for ourselves ; and when we think of 
‘* our children, it makes us sorrowful. We hope 
**you will instruct us in the right way, both in 
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“things of this life and of the world to come. 
“Now, what we have said, we hope to be strength- 
**ened to abide by.” He then delivered a Belt 
to Zebulon Herton. 


On the 29th, we had another Meeting, which 
was very orderly; the Indians seemed a great 
deal affected; and attended to what was deliver- 
ed, with sobriety. 

30th. My companions went down to the river, 
to a blacksmith’s, and got their horses shod. 
When they returned, we went to see Captain Kill 
Buck’s son, who had just returned from hunting. 
He had been out seventeen days, and had killed 
thirty deer. Hegave usa fresh ham of venison ; 
which was very acceptable. 

8th Month, 1st. Lastnight, another hunter came 
to town. He had been out thirty days, and had 
killed forty-seven deer. This day, we had our last 
Meeting, which was very sober and affecting. After 
Meeting, we informed them of our intention of 
returning. They said they could not let us go, 
until they held a Council and provided a suita- 
ble person to accompany us to Pittsburgh. Cap- 
tain White Eyes sent a messenger for us to come 
down the river to his house, as he was not well 
and would be glad to see us. It was agreed to, 
much to my sutisfaction ; as I expected some- 
thing new and curious from the journey. 

2d. Weset out for White Eyes town*; crossed 
Muskingum-river ; came to some glades or plains, 
of vast extent, which made a beautiful appearance, 
and are extremely rich; stopped at Thomas M’- 
Kee’s, who soon got ready and accompanied us. 
White Eyes received us with love and respect. 
We dined with him upon very good veal, both 
roasted and boiled, and cabbage. It is a dish 
rarely to be met with, among the Indians. After 
dinner, they held a Council, to which we were 
invited. After discoursing awhile, it was agreed 
that the King’s brother and White Eyes should 
accompany us to Pittsburgh. The Council then 
broke up. We returned to our house, at New- 
comer’s Town, and got our things ready to set out, 
in the morning, on our return. 

Sd. We took our leave of the King and 
others, who looked very sorrowful at parting ; 
and stood looking after us, until we got out of 
their sight. Uncle Zebulon and Johp Parish went 
up to the Moravian Upper Town; and I staid at 
the lower one. 4 

4th. My uncle and Parish came to me at 
eleven o'clock; and, just after dinner, M’Kee and | 
White Eyes joined us, with John Freeman and | 
James Forbes, two traders. We set foward ; 


* This town was on the eastern side of the Muskingum- 
river, some distance below Newcomer’s Town, probably 
within what is now Coshocton-county. 

This name on St. John de Creveceur’s French map is 
spelled “* Cushhaughking.” —W.D ‘i 
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crossed Kaalamahong (?)* about seven perches 
wide, and encamped in the woods. 

5th. Travelled about thirty miles; and, at 
night, encamped in the woods. 

6th. Crossed Little Beaver-creek, and came 
to John. Logan’s house, on Big Beaver-creek, 
where we staid all night. Logan being from 
home, our guides left us and went to Gibson's, 
at Logtown. 

7th. Set out, with one Delamon, an Indian 
trader; got to the Ohio; swam our horses over; 
and staid at Gibson’s. 

8th. We rested this day. 

9th. Pursued our return, in company with a 
man from John Gibson's. Being rainy, we stop- 
ped at Captain M’Kee's, an Agent, under Sir 
William Johnson. 

10th. We crossed Shutee (?) and when we 
came to the Monongahela, there was a good boat, 
in which we were ferried over to our old lodg- 
ings, at Pittsburgh. My uncle much fatigued. 

The uplands, on the West side of the Ohio, are 
not equal to those on the East side ; but the bot- 
toms, and the sides of creeks and rivers, surpass 
belief for richness. Some places abound with 
free-stone. 

11th. We had a Meeting in the Town. 

12th. We rode to Monungahela, eight miles 
above the Fort ; staid all night at Mr. Fisher's, a 
Friend; and hada Meetin«. 

14th. We crosse:i the river, and came to Brad- 
dock’s field of battle, which we viewed, and saw 
afew human bones. From thence travelled to 
Joseph M’Deal’s. 

15th. Being First day we did not travel. 

16th. Went to Joseph Blackburn's, a Friend; 
and held a Meeting, on the 17th, where about 
thirty Friends assembled. In the afternoon, went 
to Daniel Hamot’s, a Friend, at Youghiaghany, 
where we staid all night. 

On the 18th, our friend accompanied us to 
Little Redstone, where he took leave of us ; and 
we, continuing our journey, arrived at Josiah 
Crawford's, a Friend, in the evening. 

On the 20th, had a Meeting in a school-house, 

22d. I went in a canoe, with several Friends, 
up the river, to a Meeting, where there were 
about twenty Friends anda great number of 
others assembled. 

The land on this side of the Ohio, though hilly, 
exceeds in richness my expectations of it. 

On the 25th, we set out, accompanied by J. 


Crawford, and Benson, who came with us as far 





*I am uncertain of the 


—_ or 
of this name; but I find on 


ector St. « 


roper, orthography 
John's ‘Map, a tribwe 
tary Creek, on the eastern side of the Muskingum, above 
Newcomer s Town, and near a settlement on the western 
bank, called “ Mission Morave,” which is -vritten “* Cacca- 
“ 


loomachen,"’ which may, 
referred to. I should judge 
rawas-county.—W. D. 


ossibiy, be that which is here 
ft to be in what is now Tusca- 
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as the top of Laurel-hill, Here our friends took 
leave of us; and we proceeded on to More's tav- 
ern. The landlord was from — ; and the 
landlady a proud and ill-natufed woman; so 
that we had an unpleasant time. 

26th. Travelled on, a very rainy day. Saw 
a@ great many people moving to the new 
countries. 

27th. Staid at Reynold’s tavern; were kind- 
ly treated. 

28th. Came tothe South branch of the Poto- 
mac, which was very high. We were obliged 
to swim our horses by the side ofacanoe. Got 
as far as Jesse Pugh’s, a Friend, where we staid 
all night. 

29th. Went to Meeting, at Back- creek Meet- 
ing-house. In the afternoon, I set out for James 


Love’s, in Loudon-county ; and made an ap- 
pointment to meet my friends in Pennsylvania, 
the eight day of next month. 

On the 8th of the 9th Month, I met my friends 
again at York; came to Lancaster; and, on the 
10th, set out for Philadelphia, where we arrived 
on the 12th ; and got home on the 14th. 


V.—OUR HISTORICAL WRITERS,—Con- 


TINUED FROM PaGE 8. 
JOSEPH BARLOW FELT, LL.D. 
By Hon. Caar.es W. Upnam. 


Mr. Felt was born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
on the twenty-second of December, 1789. His 
arents were John and Elizabeth (Curtis) Felt. 
is father, in command of vessels in foreign, 
chiefly East India, trade, died, at the age of 
thirty-eight, at Martha's Vineyard, on the twen- 
ty-third of August, 1802, after a long and try- 
ing passage from beyond the Cape of Good 
ope. 

The son, soon after, was placed in a store. 
While engaged in the services incident to that 
situation, such leisure moments as he could com- 
mand, were occupied in books; and a taste for 
intellectual’pursuits was thus early formed. The 
works, within his reach, led him to contemplate 
the career of distinguished characters who had 
sought and secured the benefits of learning un- 
der disadvantages ; and a desire to obtain the 
means of a superior education was gradually 
kindled. By the encouraging influence of his 
excellent mother, the kind assistance of friends, 
and his own resolute spirit, he was enabled to 
accomplish his object. 

In June, 1808, in his nineteenth year, he 
made his way to the Academy, in Atkinson, 
New Hampshire. Ina brief autobiography, con- 
structed in the third person, and contributed to 
an interesting document entitled Class of Alum- 
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ni of Dartmouth College, in 1813, issued from the 
press of T. R. Marvin, at Boston, in 1854, he 
gives an account of his arrival at the neighbor- 
hood of the Academy, in the following pleasant 
passage: ‘While enquiring for the mansion, 
““ where he expected to board, he was answered : 
‘“**Follow the chaise, directly before you.’ This 
““was done. It proved an important thread in 
“the web of his life. The fair occupant of the 
“ ouiding carriage, unconsciously pre-acting the 
“part of a help-meet, became, in after years, his 
“betrothed and bride.” 

Attaching himself immediately to the Acad- 
emy, he pursued his studies with such vigilant 
assiduity as to fit himself for College in a year. 
Travelling in a stage-coach, part of the way, 
walking from Concord to Salisbury, and _hir- 
ing a seat in a private conveyance for the resi- 
due of the route, he reached Hanover, in Oc- 
tober, 1809, and entered Dartmouth College. 
A severe cold, caught in returning from a town 
in which, during a winter vacation, he had 
taught a District School, settled in one of his 
eyes, producing an inconvenience and disabili- 
ty, from which he suffered, more or less, ever 
afterward, during life. He was so far disquali- 
fied by it from pursuing his studies, as to have to 
leave College in the Spring of the Senior year ; 
but he was allowed to take his degree with the 
Class, at its graduation, in 1813. 

The necessity which thus broke off his col- 
legiate course, forbade his continuing any litera- 
ry pursuit. The cherished ambition, which 
had become an enthusiasm, for a professional 
life, and scholarly researches, had to be relin- 
quished. The door seemed to be shut against 
him; and no path left open for any favorite or 
desirable occupation. 

In this stage of his life, as the only alterna- 
tive, he was led to return to the business to 
which he had become consigned, at the start. 
From the document already cited, I take the 
following : ‘‘ Without sight enough to continue 
“his literary pursuits, and uncertain when he 
“might have it sufficiently; weary with having 
“nought to occupy his time and attention, for 
“a livelihood; and invited by a friend to become 
“his partner in a business to which he had been 
“formerly accustomed, Mr. Felt concluded to 
“make trial of the proffered accommodation ; 
“but the revulsion which occurred in mercantile 
“affairs, while the second War with England 
“continued, closed their connection.” 

This left him again ashore, while the current 
of life was sweeping by; and no prospect ap- 
peared of his being able to embark upon it. 
At the twenty-sixth year of his age, every at- 
tempt to find occupation, either in the fields of 
literary and professional labor or the operations 
of active business, had been baffled. But he 
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was determined not to rest in despondence or 
idleness. Great as might be the inconvenience 
to which he was liable, from the injury done his 
sight, he felt the necessity, and formed the res- 
olution, toencounter it. The result was, that, 
during his subsequent life, he accumulated by 
the use of his eyes, weakened and obstructed 
as was their exercise, an amount of exploration 
of documents, not easily decyphered or read, 
such as few men have accomplished. 

‘ It had always been the cherished and conse- 
crated object of his wishes to become a Minis- 
ister of the Gospel. To this he was prompted 
by a deep religious sensibility; and the calling 
of a clergyman being especially consonant with 
the habits of a student, it opened a more conge- 
nial sphere for the accompanying gratification 
of his favorite tastes in antiquarian and histori- 
cal researches. He turned, once for all, with- 
out further concern, as to occasional disability of 
vision, sight or no sight, to the study of divin- 
ity, placing himself under the tuition of the 
Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., of Salem; and 
was licensed to preach by the Essex Associa- 
tion. In the mean time, he gathered and con- 
ducted schools for private tuition. After com- 
mencing preaching, he supplied pulpits, as occa- 
sions arose, in the neighborhood; and for two 
years acted as Chaplain of the Salem Almshouse. 
On the nineteenth of December, 1821, he was 
settled in the ministry, at Sharon, Massachusetts, 
In 1824, he was transferred to another charge, 
being installed over the Parish of Hamilton, 
in the same State, as successor of the Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, LL. D., one of the most emi- 
inent Ministers, philosophers and public men 
of the day. 

In addition to the faithful discharge of the 
duties of his profession, Mr. Felt engaged earn- 
estly in various spheres of activity, addressing 
Masonic Lodges, serving as Chaplain of Regi- 
ments, and laboring for the Schools of his Town. 
As Trustee of the Ipswich Academy, he deliv- 
ered an Address. He delivered another, in the 
same place, which was published.to a Mason- 
ic Assembly. As Secretary of a Board of Trus- 
tees, organized for the purpose, and engaged 
in that enterprise, he took an efficient part in 
the establishment of the Mount Holyoke Semi- 
mary. His labors were incessant. Not neglect- 
ing his paramount pastoral and parochial ob- 
ligations,. his response to every call in behalf 
of literary, philanthropic, and especially histor- 
ical interests, was prompt and untiring. A 
‘weakness of the lungs, to which he-was liable, 
at length became so serious that, yielding to 
the injunctions of his physician, he relinquish- 
ed, for awhile, the work of the pulpit, and 
finally withdrew from the public labors of the 
ministry, on the third of February, 1833; and 
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his connection with the Parish was formally dis- 
solved, on the fourth of the next December. At 
the opening of the ensuing Summer, he remov- 
ed to Boston, where he continued to reside 
during the greater part ot his life. 

Before leaving the ministry, he had establish- 
ed his reputation as an historical explorer and 
writer, having been elected a Member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in 1830. In 
1836, he became a Member of the Committee for 
editing its Collections; and contributed largely, 
in labor and materials, to the preparation for 
the press of four successive volumes of that in- 
valuable publication. He delivered one in each 
of four courses of Lectures, sustained by that in- 
stitution, On the twenty-ninth of December, 
1836, he was elected its Librarian; and, with a 
brief interval, held the office for a long period 
of years. His engagements prevented his ac- 
cepting a proffered appointment as Librarian 
of the American Antiquarian Society, of which 
body he subsequently became a Member, by 
election. Several Societies, abroad as well as 
in this country, especially engaged in Antiqua- 
rian and Historical investigations, placed his 
name on their rolls. For three years, he was 
President of the New England Historic-Gene- 
alogical Society. He was successively Secretary 
and Librarian of the Congregational Library 
Association, in Boston; and, for some years, an 
active Member of the Board of the Boston Pub- 
lic Schools. During all this time, his labors 
were diversified as well as abundant. His cor- 
respondence with persons engaged in historical 
undertakings and pursuits was voluminous, 
He contributed aid in the production of that 
monument of industry, Farmer’s New England 
Genealogical Register. He published, in the 
American Quarterly Register, Ecclesiastical Sta- 
tistics of Hsséx-county ; and in Colman’s Keele- 
siastical Antiquities, an article on the Fasts and 
Thanksgivings of New England. 

The productions of his pen, that appeared 
in journals especially interested in his favorite 
studies and on special occasions, are too nu- 
merous to be wholly brought to view—such 
as the Kidd Papers, Sketch of Abigail Brown, Ge- 
nealogical Items for Gloucester, and also for Lynn, 
and a discussion of the question as to “ Who was 
“the first Governor of Massachusetts ;” papers 
relating to Congregationalism and the Ecclesias- 
tical History of New England; Memoirs of Rog- 
er Conant, Francis Higginson, and Hugh Pe- 
ters, also published in a separate pamphlet form. 
The remarks he made at the Centennial Celebra- . 
tion, in Danvers, on the sixteenth of June, 1852, 
were published, with those of other speakers, 
at the time. On the twenty-fifth of August, 
1859, he delivered an Address before the Alum- 
niof Atkinson Academy. He was, at several 
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times, on Committees appointed to examine 
Classes in Harvard and Dartmouth Colleges 
and the Willard Seminary, at Troy, New York. 
He was commissioned, with others, by Govern- 
or Everett, in 1838, to attend, in behalf of the 
State of Massachusetts, and to represent its in- 
terests in that Institution, at an examination of 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and wrote the Report of the same. He 
was called to the charge of Theological and 
Literary Seminaries, at other places, but declin- 
ed, preferring to retain his residence in Boston. 
The Degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him, 
by Dartmouth College, in 1857. 

While his engagements were thus multifari- 
ous, special service was demanded and ren- 
dered to the interests of history, in the pre- 
servation of its materials, which more, perhaps, 
than all his other works, will be appreciated in 
coming times. On the twenty-fifth of April, 
1836, he was commissioned, by Governor Ever- 
ett, to arrange the State Archives of Massachu- 
setts. 

This may be considered the great work of 
his life. When we take into view the peculiar 
nature of the undertaking, it will be apparent 
that nothing short of a heroic resolution would 
have encountered it. The amount of work re- 
quired was truly fearful. The papers were in 
what seemed inextricable confusion; a vast 
amount of documents, in the utmost disorder, 
suffered to accumulate through two centuries 


before men’s eyes were opened to discern their | 


importance. There was extreme difficulty in 
decyphering many of them; and but few had 


distinctive or intelligible endorsements. A care- | 


ful examination of every sentence, and a dis- 
criminating minute scrutiny of their import 
and bearings, were necessary to arrange them 
where they belonged; and a comprehensive 
system of classification had to be organized. 
Nothing short of the patient perseverance and 
untiring energy of Doctor Felt could have car- 
ried it through. 

With a brief interruption, it constituted the 
regular occupation of about ten years of his 
laborious life. Before its completion, he was 
sent to England, commissioned by the State 
Government for thé purpose, to look for dupli- 
cates of Colonial and Provincial Records and 
other public papers, of which the orginals had 
been lost; to examine the offices there, procur- 
ing leave to copy such documents as he might 
judge important; and, generally, to obtain what- 
ever would help to perfect the work in which 
he was engaged, in bringing to view and in 
reach, the materials of our history, in their au- 
thentic fullness. Availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity, he travelled through Great Britain and 
Ireland, and made a brief tour on the Continent. 
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In 1846, the work was accomplished. The 
papers were divided into appropriate depart- 
ments; properly classified, according to subjects 
and dates, carefully and skillfully attached to 
blank leaves; durably and handsomely bound ; 
titled, with distinct letters and figures; and 
conspicuously numbered. A General Index 
was prepared. The shelves of the State De- 
as present the grand result, in two 
hundred and forty-one large and thick volumes. 

The extent to which the Archives of Massa- 
chusetts are thus made available to the histori- 
cal student, and to legislators, jurists and states- 
men, is already demonstrated by the numbers 
who constantly resort to them; and can only 
be appreciated by considering the value that 
will be added to such papers, year by year, 
through all coming time. 

In the several States of this Union, new as well 
as old, documents accruing in.all offices of Re- 
cord, legislative and judicial, in all municipali- 
ties and public institutions, similar measures 
ought to be taken, without delay, to preserve, 
and provide a thread to guide to everything that 
comes to them, from day to day, and especially 
whatever has thus far survived the ravages of 
carelessness, ignorance, neglect, and time. We 


all know how wide-spreading and deepening 


is the interest taken, every where, already, in 
the early annals of the different settlements and 
communities of this great country. Antiqui- 
ty is beginning to throw its charm upon the de- 
tails of the first era of our national: character 
and life. In this department of knowledge, 
truth is found to be invested with the attrac- 
tions of romance. As thecenturies revolve, the 
interest of the Future in the Past will forever 
be heightened. 

The last years of Doctor Felt were spent in 
Salem. Like many others, he was attracted 
back, as life declined and its enchaining labors 
and cares were removed, to his native spot. 
He died here, on the eighth of September, 1869, 
at the age of seventy-nine years, eight months, 
and seventeen days. During his last three 
years, he was an invalid, and sunk slowly under 
a decay of his physical and mental powers. 

Mr, Felt was twice married; having been uni- 
ted, on the eighteenth of September, 1816, to 
the lady who directed his steps, when, a strang- 
er youth, he was seeking his way to his board- 
ing-house, in Atkinson, New Hampshire. She 
was Abigail Adams Shaw, daughter of Rev. 
John Shaw, of Haverhill. Her mother was 
a sister of the wife of Judge Cranch, of 
the United States Court for the District of 
Columbia, and also a sister of Abigail, the 
ever-honored and yenerated wife of President 
John Adams. Mrs. Felt was, therefore, a 
first cousin of President John Quincy Adams. 
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She was the sister of William Smith Shaw, 
who must be ever held in grateful remembrance, 
as one of the most interesting and valuable 
characters in the Annals of Boston—an en- 
lightened lover of the Arts and Learning—the 
friend and patron of all good men and good 
things—the founder and guardian, from its first 
inception to the end of his life, of the Boston 
Atheneum. He stirred all by his enthusiasm, 
and blessed all by his benignity. Ina volume 
of three hundred and forty-six pages, prepar- 
ed by Mr. Felt, Memorials of William Smith 
Shaw, the useful life and beautiful personal 
traits of this true scholar and philanthropist, 
are presented in passages from his correspon- 
dence with the best personages of his day, and 
of the greatest inherent value. Mr. Shaw died 
forty-three years ago; but his memory is fresh, 
and his living lineaments of intelligence and be- 
nevolence are clearly reflected on the recollec- 
tions of all whose privilege it was to visit the 
Athenzum, while he dispensed its benefits. It 
was always gladdened by his presence—was, in 
fact, his only home. He there had opened the 
Pierian spring ; and it was his constant delight 
to stand by it and administer its pure and spark- 
ling draughts, to all who thirsted for them, par- 


ticularly to the young. The pleasantest remem- | 


brances of school-boy and college days, are of 
his genial kindnesses attracting me to vis- 
it and axail myself of the opportunities within 
the walls of the Atheneum; and this grateful 
tribute cannot be restrained. 

Mrs. Felt died on the fifth of July, 1859, hav- 
ing been faithful to every duty, and proved 
herself worthy of being called the help-meet of 
her husband, particularly by an active and earn- 
est sympathy and cooperation in his favorite 
fields of study and labor. Mr. Felt’s only child, 
a daughter, died in early infancy. 

He was married, on the sixteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1864, to Mrs. Catherine Meacham, who sur- 
vives him. She is a daughter of the Hon. Bai- 
ly Bartlett, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, a Mem- 
ber of Congress, from 1797 to 1801, and, for a 
long period, until his death, High Sheriff of the 
County of Essex. She is asister of the late Ed- 
win Bartlett, one of the most eminent mer- 
chants and public-spirited capitalists of New 
York; and aunt of General William F. Bartlett, 
of the United States Army, so distinguished 
for his gallantry in the late War. Her cheerful 
society and watchful care were the Providen- 
tial blessing of the last years of the subject of 
this Memoir. 

Besides the publications already mentioned, 
the following works, all in octavo, will be re- 

arded as his most elaborate and valuable pro- 
Jostions: 


Annals of Salem, from its first settlement, pub- 
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lished by W. & 8. B. Ives, Salem, 1827, pp. 611. 
A Second Edition, by the same Publishers, 1845, 
in two volumes. pp. v, 535, vii, 635. 

History of Ipswich, Essex, and Hamilton, print- 
ed at Cambridge, by Charles Folsom, 1834. pp. 
xvi, 304. 

An Historical Account of Massachusetts Cur- 
rency, published by Perkins & Marvin, Boston, 
1839, pp. 248. 

The Customs of New England, published by 
T. R. Marvin, Boston. pp. 208. 

The Ecclesiastical History of New England, com- 
prising not only religious, but moral and other re- 
lations, Published by the Congregational Li- 
brary Association and by the Congregational 
Board of Publication. Two volumes, pp. (i.,) 
665 ; (ii.,) 721. 

These works show the results of astonishing 
labor, care, patience, and fidelity. They are 
particularly noticeable for the value, extent, and 
minuteness of their materials. The !ast-named, 
especially, in full and closely compacted pages, 
is a monument of industrious and comprehen- 
sive exploration. 

The writings and labors of Doctor Felt, as a 
whole, may be safely said to have secured to 
his name and memory, the gratitude of all who 
appreciate the importance of American Histo- 
ry. They are a vast storehouse of dates, facts, 
and occurrences, and will be more highly esti- 
mated, just in proportion to the degree, in which 
the truth becomes discovered, that the Past can 
only be brought back to life, by collecting and 
grouping the smallest details ot its manners, 
habits, and condition, While the extent to 
which he indulges, all along, in religious, mor- 
al, and general reflections is not usual in works 
of this kind, they cannot but give to the read- 
er, what all who knew the author experienced, 
a most pleasing and satisfactory assurance of 
the simplicity of an amiable and guileless 
spirit, integrity of purpose, and an honest truth- 
fulness in all statements. 

When the unfavorable circumstances, that at- 
tended his early efforts to prepare himself for 
professional and literary pursuits in life, are 
called to mind—the disappointments that tried 
his spirit, and the disabilities that obstructed 
his path—his case must be recognized as a sin- 
gular triumph over disadvantages; a very re- 
markable instance of the accomplishment of a 
purpose against all obstacles and all odds; and 
a wonderful illustration ot the power of a reso- 
lute will and patient labor to conquer all 
things. 

His personal character commanded universal 
respect. His piety was deep-seated and pervad- 
ed the life. He was a steadfast believer in the 
system of Divinity that has ever been recogniz- 
ed as New England Orthodoxy ; and a constant, 
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undeviating supporter of the usages and senti- 
ments of his Church. At the same time, his 
temperament was genial and liberal. Courtesy, 
kindliness, and a gentlemanly bearing charac- 
terized his expressions and deportment, in all 
the intercourse of society. To the objects that 
especially interested his thoughts and studies— 
antiquarian and historical researches—he de- 
voted, with unwavering allegiance, his facul- 


ties, so much of his time as could be rescued | 


from specific professional and cree duties, 
and his means. The income of a moderate but 
competent estate was freely expended in col- 
lecting facts, procuring records and all other 
evidences, to enable him to bring to light the 
truths and preserve the materials of our early 
history. For having been permitted and ena- 
bled to accomplish, to such a degree, in this 
line, the objects, and thus to realize the delights 
of his life, he was grateful to Heaven, to all 
who had aided and encouraged him, and to the 
institutions that had shed their influence upon 
his maturing mind. As an expression of this 
sensiblity, he bequeathed two thousand dol- 


lars to the Academy and one thousand to the | 


College where he had received his education. 

By the labors of his life and the usefulness 
of the materials he gathered for the benefit of 
future explorers of specific portions of our his- 
tory, he deserves to be gratefully remembered. 

Besides and beyond the services William 8. 
Shaw had rendered to the Boston Atheneum, 
in its establishment and superintendence for so 
many years, and the sums he had _ freely given, 
from time to time, there was found, at his death, 
to be a balance of actual indebtedness to him 
of about ten thousand dollars. Mr. Felt, as 
the legal representative of his estate, at once 
executed a release and discharge of the whole 
claim; the only consideration being his know]- 
edge of his brother-in-law’s devoted interest in 
the object, and his own sympathy in that inter- 
est. Their names are thus enrolled together 
among the most munificent benefactors of that 
noble Institution, 


VI.—A NAVAL HISTORY OF RHODE 
ISLAND.—ContTINUED FROM PaGE 43. 


By Hon. Jonn Russe. BARTLETT. 
II. 


Tre Boarp OF TRADE MAKE A COMPLAINT 'TO 
Kine Wiiuiam aGarnst Raope IsLanp. 
Tue EArt OF BELLOMONT INSTRUCTED TO 
INQUIRD INTO THE IRREGULARITIES OF RHODE 
IsLAND. GovERNOR CRANSTON’s REPLY TO THE 
CHARGES AGAINST THE COLONY. EXTRAORDIN- 
ARY LETTER FROM THE KINa@’s MINISTERS, OR 
BoarD oF TRADE, TO Reove Isuanp, Lorp 
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BELLOMONT visITs NEwPport. His Orricran 
Report. LARGE NUMBERS OF 8EA-FARING MEN 
ENGAGED IN PRIVATEERING. CapTaIn Kipp 
IN NARRAGANSETT Bay. 


Two months after writing the letter of the 
twenty-fifth of October, 1698, to the Governor 
and Company of Rhode Island, the Board of 
Trade, which consisted of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, Ph. Meadows, John Pollexfen, W. Blath- 
wayt, and Abraham Hill, made a “ Represen- 
‘* tation,” or Complaint, to King William, in re- 
lation to Rhode Island, a copy of which was 
transmitted to the General Assembly of the Col- 
ony. It was as follows, We omit those por- 
a of it which do not appertain to naval mat- 
ers : 

Representation to the King about the irregulari- 
ties in the Government of Rhode Island. 


‘*To THE Krne's Most ExcenLent Masesty ; 

‘* May IT PLEASE YoUR Magesty :—By the ac- 
‘*counts received from your Majesty’s Plantations, 
‘*in America, we have been made sensible of the 
‘*mischiefs arising there, from irregular trade 
“and piracies ; and having thereupon on severall 
* occasions humbly offered to your Majesty such 
‘* things as seemed to us requisite for the redress 
“ of those evils, not only in generall, but with 
‘* more particular regard to some of the said Plan- 
‘*tations. We further beg leave to lay before your 
‘Majesty what has occurred to us, relating to 
‘the Collony of Rhode Island, where practices 
“ of both of these kinds have been very notorious. 

* * * * 


“‘Their favoring of pirates and carrying on 
** illegal trade has been so often complained of, 
‘** and the instances hereof are so manifest, that 
‘*we cannot doubt the truth of it. And this be- 
‘‘lief we are more particularly confirmed in, by 
‘letters from the Right Honorable the Earl of 
**Bellomont; and also from Mr. Randolph, 
** Surveyor Generall of your Majesty's Customs, 
‘intimating that the Governor of that Collony 
‘* pretending to a right of erecting a Court of Ad- 
‘‘miralty. And that having seized some pirates 
‘* with their money, they designed to try them, 
‘*and probably would acquit them. To which 
“*his Lordship adds, that he is well informed 
‘*what constant encouragement they give to 
‘*pirates to come in there with their spoils, 
‘*and likewise what connivance is made at the 
“breach of all the Acts of Trade. From whence 
“it may be concluded, that there will be but 
“very faint prosecutions of those crimes in a 
“ Court of Admiralty of their own erecting. 

““Whereunto we crave leave to add, that 
“though we do not find that they have any right 
“to Admiralty power or jurisdiction, yet they 
“ have frequently granted Commissions of War to 
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“ privateers, which practice has been owned to 
‘“‘ys, and insisted on as lawfull, in a letter from 
“the present Governor, Samuel Cranston, with 
‘* relation to one William Mays, of whose pir- 
“acies we were otherwise informed; and par- 
“ticularly that-he assisted Avery in taking the 
“ Mogull’s ship, the Gunsway, saying, ‘ that the 
“* said Mays had his clearings from the Custom 
“ «House, at Rhode Island, to go on a trading 
“* voyage to Madagascar, with a lawfull Com- 
“‘mission from the Government, to fight the 
“French, his Majesty’s enemies.’ 

“ And we are not only assured that they grant- 
“ed those Commissions, without any lawfull 
“‘ authority (as we conceive) from -their Charter, 
“ or otherwise, but have reason to believe that 
“they have done it knowingly for very un- 
“ Jawfull ends and purposes, of which the trade 
“to Madagascar mentioned by them (as it has 
“been managed by the people of this Collony 
“and others), is a strong indication. 

* * * * * 

“This being the state of your Majesty’s Coll- 
‘*ony of Rhode Island (as itnow appears to us), 
“we humbly offer unto your Majesty, in order to 
“the prosecution ofthese and other high mis- 
“ demeanors of that Government, and for the re- 
“ress of the same, that a Commission of Inquiry 
“be despatched to the Right Honorable the 
“Earl of Bellomont, empowering him to ex- 
“amine upon the place or otherwise, persons or 
“ witnesses, in order to the procuring of legal 
“ evidences, and requiring him to report to your 
“Majesty the severall informations and proofs 
“that he shall receive thereupon, in order to a 
“Quo Warranto, or such other proceedings for 
“the remedy of thoseevils, as to your Majesty 
“shall seem meet. 

“ All which, nevertheless, we most humbly 
“ submit. 

“J. BRIDGEWATER, 
“PH, MEADOWS, 
“Wa. BLATHWayYT, 
“ Jno. POLLEXFEN, 
“Apr. HILL, 

‘“ WHITEHALL, December 21, 1698.” 


Upon the reading of this ‘ Representation,” 
before the King, in Council, January 5, 1698-9, 
it was ordered, that a Commission of Inquiry 
be despatched to the Earl of Bellomont, to pro- 
cure legal evidence in relation to the charges 
set forth in said Representation. The Govern- 
ment was furnished witha series of questions to 
be given the Commission of Inquiry, with a view 
to the “discovery of Irregularities in Rhode Is- 
“land,” accompanying a Memorial from Jahleel 
Brenton, who availed himself of this opportuni- 
ty to make certain charges against men high in 

office in the Colony. The queries suggested 
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| were incorporated in the Letter of Instructions 
to the Earl of Bellomont. At the same time, 
the Board of Trade wrote tothe Governor and 
Company of Rhode Island, under date of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1698-9, informing them that the Com- 
mission of Inquiry had been created. A copy of 
the “Instructions” accompanied the letter. The 


satisfactory result of this Commission, adds the 
“most effectual means of 
“ wiping off the ill report which has lain upon 
“ Rhode Island for irregularities.” 
The Instructions to the Earl of Bellomont, 
which were dated March 9, 1698-9, relate to 
charges of misdemeanor which had been made 


Board, will be the 


against the Colony of Rhode Island. This por- 
tion it is unnecessary to recite. With reference 
to the administration of the Government and 
the granting of Commissions to privateers, the 
Instructions say : 


“The subjects upon which you are to make 
“ more particular inquiries, are the officers in any 
“part of the administration of the Government, 
‘*and the legality of their qualification for the 
“execution of their respective offices. The 
“ constitution of their militia. The Commis- 
“sions of War, which they have, at any time, 
“granted to commanders of ships, and their 
“conduct in relation to piracy or to persons 
“ either known or who might reasonably have 
“been suspected to be guilty thereof; and also 
| in relation to illegal trade and traders.” 


For more effectually carrying out the Instruc- 
tions of the Lords Commissioners, the Earl of 
| Bellomont had authority to call to his assist- 
ance Francis Brinley, Peleg Sanford, Nathaniel 
Coddington, Caleb Arnold and Josias Arnold, 
all of whom were prominent in the Colony. He 
had authority, furthermore, to appoint or callin 
the aid of any person or persons whom he might 
find, upon inquiry, most capable and best dis- 
posed to give him “ true and perfect inform- 
“ation” on the subjects which he was directed 
to investigate. 

Govenor Cranston, under date of May 27, 
1699, addressed the Board of Trade, in reply to 
the several charges of misdemeanor, and par- 
ticularly in vindication of the Colony relative to 
privateers and piracies, as follows : 

“Rigot HonouRABLE: Your letter bearing 
“ date WHITEHALL, October the 25th, 1698, came 
“to our hands the 5th of April last, as likewise 
“the duplicate of the same, we received the 
‘““same day; wherein your Lordships do signify 
“your observation of the long interval between 
“the date of your letter, the 9th of February, 
“1698-9 , and our answer to the same. 

‘*May it please your Lordships: ' We shall 
“not justify ourselves, wherein we have been 
“remiss or negligent in that affair; and hepe 
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** your Lordships will not impute any thing of 
“contempt in us for the same; and we shall for 
“the future endeavor to be more diligent and 
“ observant in returning your Lordships an an- 
“swer, and giving an account ofthe affairs of 
“this Government. But we having no shipping 
“that sails directly from this Colony, and many 
“times we are disappointed for want of timely 
“notice from other places, the which has been a 
“ great disappointment to us in the performance 
“of our duty to your Lordships. 

“ Your Lordships are also pleased to signify 
“that our letter was principally in vindication 
“ of our conduct in relation to piracies and pi- 
‘rates, &c. We hope your Lordships will put 
‘*that construction upon our writing, that we 
“do not vindicate ourselves, wherein we have 
“‘ignorantly erred or, for want of better know- 
“ledge anda right method, we have gone out of 
“the due form and practice your Lordships have 
“ now prescribed for us; and wherein we did or 
** do vindicate ourselves, it is in our innocency, 
“and it’s said sins of ignorance ought to be for- 
“given. And we do humbly beg your Lord- 
“ships’ pardon for the same, hoping for the 
“future to be more circumspect. Fou Lord- 
“ships having been so favorable as to give us 
“ directions and instructions, the which we ac- 
“cept as a most bountifull favor from you, and 
“shall with our best endeavors follow the same 
“ accordingly. 

“Your Lordships are also pleased to require 
“a copy of all private Commissions which have 
“‘ been granted to any persons from this Govern- 
“ment, with the bonds, &c. And in obedience 
“to your Lordships’ command, we have here- 
“‘ with sent copies of such Commissions (if they 
“may properly be so called), they being only 
“defensive, and were granted by the Deputy 
“Governor (contrary to the mind of the then 
* Governor), and he has not known the due form 
“and method in such cases, took no bonds, 
“ concluding, as he hath solemnly declared, that | 
“they were bound upon a merchandizing voy- 
“age; their design being unknown to the| 
“ authority. 

“ And may it please your Lordships to ac- 
“ cept this further information: that on the be- 
“ginning of April last, arrived a ship upon our 
“coast, which was, by the men that did belong 
“to her, sunk, as they have since confessed. It 
“was a hagboat, of about four hundred tons, 
“belonging to London, bound for the Island of 
“ Borneo, in the East Indias, whereof one Capt’n 
“‘Gullop was Commander. And at the Island of 
“Polonoys, near the Island of Sumatra, their 
“ Commander being on shore with severall oth- 
“ers, the boatswain’s mate of said ship, one 
“Bradish, with severall others, combined, and 
“run away with her, leaving their Commander 
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‘“‘ and severall others on shore, at said Island of 
‘** Polonoys. 

‘¢ And for your Lordships’ better information, 
“we have herewith sent you the examination 
“ofone of the men, now aprisoner in his Maj- 
“ esty’s jail in this Government, who, after the 
“sinking of the said ship, distributed them- 
“ selves into severall parts of this country, and 
“are all taken and secured in the severall Gov- 
“ernments, except one, with the greatest part 
“of their money that they brought with them, 
“we having in our hands to the value of 
“twelve hundred pounds or thereabouts; all 
“which we shall secure till further orders from 
“your Lordships, we having used all the dilli- 
“gence we can for discovering what more may 
“be distributed about the country. 

“We shall always, for time to come, be 
“very observant in following your Lordships’ 
“ Advice and Instructions, in all cases relating 
“to his Majesty’s interest, and once more beg- 
“ging your Lordship’s favorable constructions 
“in what of weakness may appearinus. We 
“being a plain and mean sort of people, yet 
“true and loyall subjects to his Most Excellent 
‘*Majesty, King William, and we hope time 
“ will make manifest the same to your Lord- 
“ships, we being not insensible of the many en- 
“ emies we have, who hath and do make it their 
“business to render us (to his Majesty and your 
“Lordships,) as ridiculous as they can, and to 
“present things to your Lordships quite con- 
“trary to what they areor were. For instance, 
“there is one, Esquire Randolph, who was em- 
“ployed by the Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
“Customs, who did publickly declare he would 
“be a means to eclipse us of our priviledges; 
“and we know he picked up severall false re- 
“ports against us. But we do not doubt your 
“Lordships will, in time, havea further insight 
“and knowledge of such men’s action; and we 
“humbly beg of your Lordships, that you will 
“not entertain any reports against us, so as to 
‘give any determination on the same, to our ill 
“ conveniency, till we can have liberty to answer 
“for ourselves ; we having commissioned and ap- 
“pointed Jahleel Brenton, Esq’r (his Majesty’s 
“ate Collector of his Customs in these parts,) 
“our Agent to answer to what shall be objected 
“against us, or in any other matter or thing re- 
“lating to this his Majesty’s Collony, begging 
“your Lordships’ favor towards him in what 
“ shall appear just and right. 

“So, having not further to offer to your Lord- 
“ships at present, but humbly submitting our- 
“selves to his Most Excellent Majesty’s and your 
“ Lordships’ favorable constructions of what 
“herein shall appear amiss; wishing his Majesty 
“a long and peaceable reign , and your Lordships 
“health and prosperity under his Government. 
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“Your Lordships’ most humble servants, 
“ SamuEL Cranston, Governor. 
“ Newport, on R., I. the 27th of May, 1699.” 


To this letter of Governor Cranston, the Board 
of Trade replied in terms of unusual severity 
for an official communication. We only extract 
that portion of it which relates to the issuing of 
privateers’ Commissions : 


‘To THE HONORABLE THE GOVERNOR AND 
“ Company OF His Masesty’s CoLLoNy oF 
“RHODE IsLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTA- 
“TIONS IN AMERICA: 


“GENTLEMEN: We have received your letter 
“ of the 27th of May last, with the severall pa- 
“pers therein mentioned, upon which we have 
“yet something to say. For though you have 
“not at this time been so negligent in writing 
“ as formerly, yet things themselves are not al- 
“together as they ought to be. 

“We observe what you say upon the subject 
“ of private Commissions granted to Captains of 
“ships, of two of which kind you send us cop- 
“jes. But you do not say that those are all 
“ that have been granted in that Collony, during 
“the late War, which was the thing we posi- 
“tively required from you ; and therefore we can- 
“not but esteem this a wilfull neglect: and we 
“must tell you, that unless you reform all such 
“shuffling in your correspondence with us, you 
“ will unavoidably find it turn no less to your 
“prejudice than the miscarriages themselves, 
“that you would conceal. 

“ However, the things you say, are, that these 
“Commissions were only defensive; that they 
“were granted by the Deputy [Governor] con- 
“traryto the mind of the Governor ; and that 
“he, not knowning the due form, did omit to 
“take bonds, &c. These answers are so con- 
“trary to truth and to your duty, that we won- 
“der how you could write them. The Com- 
“ missions of which you have sent us copies, 
“ give power to take, slay, burn, and utterly de- 
“ stroy his Majestys’ enemies’ vessells, goods, &c.; 
“and to make prize, &c. Are these defensive 
“Commissions? You know better. But they 
“were granted, you say, by the Deputy [Gov- 
ernor]|, “contrary to the mind of the Governor; 
“and it was his ignorance that made him omit 
“to take bonds. Ifit were really so, you ought 
“to have taken better care, that such an igno- 
“rant person had not been put into such an 
“ office. 

“But, however, it is evident, that he has high- 
“ly transgressed, not only in omitting to take 
“bonds, but in granting any Commission 
“whatsoever, contrary to the Governor's mind, 
“whilst he was in the Collony; yet these are 
“the Commissions, which in your former letter 
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“you call lawfull, and upon the legality of 
‘which you would vindicate your proceedings. 
“ But, in short, whilst you thus endeavor to ex- 
“cuse and not punish an officer guilty of such 
“notorious misdemeanors, we leave it to you to 
‘*judge where the fault must necessarily be laid, 
“and what may be the consequence thereof. 
“We might observe many things upon the 
“copy that you have sent us of the trialls of 
“Cornish, Cutler, Munday and others for pi- 
“racy, the success of all which is according to 
“what we expected from a people so partiall in 
“ things of that kind. But it is needless to en- 
“ter into argument upon any more particulars ; 
“ we rather choose to exhort you toa thorough 
“ reformation of all the abuses that are too no- 
“torious amongst you, and toconclude in as- 
‘suring you that unless such a reformation be 
“sincerely set about, and both speedily and very 
“effectually prosecuted, you will inevitably fall 
“into such inconveniences as will make you sen- 
“sible of your miscarriages, when perhaps it 
“ may be too late. So we bid you hearty farewell. 
“ Your loving friends, 

“Pu, MEapDows, 

“Jno. POLLEXFEN, 

“Joun Locke, 

“ Apr. HILt. 

“WHITEHALL, August the 11th, 1699.” 


In September, 1699, the Earl of Bellomont, by 
virtue of his Commission, visited Newport ‘to 
“ make enquiry and examine into the disorders, 
“ irregularities and maladministrations commit- 
“ted and practiced by and within the Govern- 
“ment.” The result of his inquiries is incorpo- 
rated in a Report which he made to the Lords 
Commissioners of Trade and Foreign Planta- 
tions, dated at Boston, November 27, 1699. His 
Lordship begins by saying that the people “ seem 
“to have wholly neglected the royal intention, 
“and their own professed declaration, recited in 
“their Charter, of godly edifying themselves and 
“one another, in the holy Christian faith and 
“worship, and for gaining over and conversion 
“ofthe poor ignorant Indian nations,” That the 
generality of the people are shamefully igno- 
rant, and all manner of licentiousness and pro- 
faneness does greately abound, and is indulged 
within the Government. With reference to 
naval matters, he says: 

‘*Deputy Governor Greene, during the time 
‘*of the. late War, granted severall sea Commis- 
‘* sions under the publick Seal of the Collony un- 
‘*to private men of war (otherwise pirates), ex- 
‘*presslly contrary to the will of the Governor, 
“then in the actual exercise of the Government ; 
‘and, notwithstanding his forbidding the same, 
‘*took no security of the persons to whom the 
‘*same were granted, nor could he tell by the 
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‘* contents of them, who was to execute the same, 


‘being directed in an unusuall manner to the 
‘‘Captain, his assignee or assignees ; and other- 
‘‘ wise full of tautologies and nonsense. And 
‘*all the vessels whereof the commanders were 
‘*so commissionated wentto Madagascar and the 
‘* seas of India, and were aoe to commit 
‘*piracy. The said Greene is likewise complain- 
‘sed of for exercising divers other exorbitant 
‘‘ and arbitrary acts of power, under color of his 
** office. 

‘‘The Government is notoriously faulty in 
** countenancing aud harboring of pirates, who 
‘*have openly brought in and disposed of their 
‘* effects there ; whereby th place has been great- 
‘ly enriched. And not only plain breaches of 
‘*the Acts of Trade and Navigation have been 
‘*connived at, but also manifest and known pi- 
‘*racies, and all that has been done by them on 
‘*pretence of seizing and taking up of known 
‘* pirates, has been so slender, weak and not 
‘* pursued to effect, as plainly demonstrates it 
‘*was more in show than out of any hearty zeal 
‘* or desire to suppress and bring such notorious 
‘‘ criminals to justice, and their care has so‘lit- 
‘tle therein, that when they had some of the 
‘* greatest of those villains in their power, they 


‘have suffered them to escape.” 

In the journal of his visit to Rhode Island, the 
Earl of Bellomont says he made inquiry of Gov- 
ernor Cranston? about a man named Gillam, who 
had been, for some time, on the island; and that 
he had come as a passenger with Captain Kidd, 
from Madagascar ; but that no complaint had been 


made against him. Peleg Sanford, however, 
made a different statement to the Earl, relative to 
this Gillam, who, he says, was a pirate, and was 
then in Newport, with other pirates; and that 
‘*such men are here countenanced, entertained, 
‘*and concealed, as will appear by the evidence 
** enclosed ;” ‘that for such as are seized and 
‘‘committed, bonds to the amount of £2000 or 
‘¢ £3000 are forthwith given for them ; and hay- 
‘¢ ing thus obtained their liberty, they gave notice 
‘¢unto their wicked companions, whereby they 
‘¢know how and where to secure themselves.” 


IV. 


Many PRIVATEERS FITTED OUT. INCREASE OF 
SEA-FARING MEN. COaprarIn Kipp in NaRRa- 
GANSETT Bay. A SPANISH VESSEL CAPTURED 
AND BROUGHT TO NEWPORT. REFUSAL OF THE 
JUDGE OF THE ADMIRALITY CoURT TO CONDEMN 
HER. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY JUSTIFY THE 
GOVERNOR, AND ACKNOWLEDGE HIS RIGHT TO 
ISSUE COMMISSIONS TO PRIVATEERS. GOVERNOR 
CRANSTON’S LETTER TO THE JUDGE OF THE 
Court or ADMIRALTY. THE JUDGE’S LETTER 
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TO THE British SECRETARY OF STATE, WITH 
THE PARTICULARS OF THE CASE. 


Although it is evident, from the information 
obtained by Lord Bellomont, in his visit to New- 
port, that public business in the Colony was not 
conducted with the regularity that it required, and 
that, ‘‘irregularities” (to use a very mild term, ) not 
only had existed, and did still exist, particularly 
with the granting of privateers’ Commissions, it 
does not appear that there was any complicity be- 
tween the authorities of the Colony and the 
parties engaged in piracy, as might be inferred 
from his Lordship’s Report. The facilities with 
which Commissions for Letters of Marque were 
obtained during the Wars with Holland, France, 
and Spain, induced many adventurers to resort to 
Rhode Island for that purpose; while the advan- 
tages of the fine harbors of Narragansett Bay led 
the owners of these privateers, not only to fit them 
out here, but also to return to Newport with their 
booty. These enterprises, which were then, and, 
even in our day, are, a part of the system pursued 
by all nations when at war, induced numbers of 
sea-faring men to quit their more legitimate pro- 
fessions and resort to privateering ; and thus was 
there raised up a hardy set, of what, in our day, 
would be termed fillibusters. Originally, they 
embarked on their voyages with good, or at least 
legitimate, intentions; but it is apparent that some 
of them grew to be on too intimate terms with 
pirates, and may have purchased a share in their 
booty. The notorious William Kidd was within 
our waters, where he landed portions of his 
goods and ill-gained treasure, as appears from 
the evidence laid before the Earl of Bellamont. 
Several of his men, charged with piracy, also took 
refuge here and on the east end of Long Island, 
where they were sought by the authorities at the 
instigation of his Lordship. Kidd was taken in 
Boston; and, although some of his companions 
were arrested in Rhode Island, most of them 
eluded all search. The British Government sent 
a ship to Boston for Kidd and his associates. 
in prison, by which they were taken to England, 
where they were executed. 

At the June Session of the General Assembly, 
1704, Governor Cranston announced that a Span- 
ish prize had been brought in by Captain Halsey 
of the Brigantine Charles, a privateer, commis- 
sioned by him, against the French and Spaniards, 
‘* pursuant to the Declaration of War and the par- 
‘* ticular commands of Her Majesty, Queen Anne.” 
He stated that Captain Halsey had asked for a con- 
demnation of the prize by Colonel Byfield, Judge 
of the Court of Admiralty ; but that the Judge, 
after having taken steps towards her condem- 
nation, pretended that she was not taken bya 
lawful Commission. Byfield furthermore alleged 
that the Government of Rhode Island had no au- 
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thority to grant any Commissions to private men- 
of-war, and, in consequence, suspended the act 
of condemnation. 

Governor Cranston thought the refusal of the 
Judge of Admiralty, a contempt of the Queen's 
authority, here established, a detriment to Her 
Majesty’s interests in the Colony, and a great in- 
jury to the captors of the vessel. The General 
Assembly, too, after debating the matter, and 
considering the privileges granted in the Charter, 
the Declaration of War, and the several Instruc- 
tions, from time to time sent to the Government, 
relative to private men-of-war, did not hesitate 
to declare that the Governor of the Colony, by 
permission of the General Assembly, had full 
power and authority to grant Commissions to such 
vessels to go against and annoy Her Majesty’s ene- 
mies. They further declared that the Governors 
were fully justifled in their proceedings in these 
matters, provided they had taken, and do con- 
tinue to take, bonds, and do all other things re- 
quired by law, relating to such private men-of- 
war. Governor Cranston accordingly addressed 
the following letter to Colonel Byfield : 

‘* NEWPORT, ON RHODE IsLAND, June 16, 1705, 

‘* Srr :—There being a Spanish prize brought 
**into this port by Captain John Halsey, Com- 
«* mander of the private man-of-war, Charles, who 
** was commissioned by myself against her Majes- 
«ty’s enemies, pursuant to her Majesty’s Declara- 
‘tion of War and particular command to use our 
‘¢ utmost endeavors to annoy thesubjects of France 
‘*and Spain, &c., all which you have been and 
‘are well knowing unto, and have made a con- 
‘siderable step towards the condemnation of said 
** prize; butfor what reason you defer the full 
‘‘ accomplishment thereof, I am not fully satis- 
‘fied, though I know there was a pretence or 
“‘scruple made by you, whether said prize was 
**taken by a lawfull Commission, &c. 

‘¢ Sm :—Since the said prize was taken by my 
*¢ Commission, which has been deemed a lawfull 
*¢and good Commission by yourself, and is now 
«*as good as ever, though otherways pretended, 
‘Cin behalf of Her Majesty, the Lord High Ad- 
‘*miral, and captors, I can do uo less (deeming 
‘‘ myself thereunto oblidged) than to require a 
«¢ condemnation of said prize, according to law, 
‘¢and that you give your positive answer there- 
*¢ unto, and if by you declined or delayed, your 
‘reasons for the same, that such methods and 
«measures may be taken as the authority of 
“this her Majesty’s Collony shall think most 
** proper for her Majesty’s service and the interests 
‘* of her subjects, and encouragement against the 
‘common enemy. I am, Sir, your humble 
** servant, 

** SAMUEL CRANSTON.” 


Colonel Byfield addressed the following letter 
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to Sir Charles Hedges, Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State, wherein he enters into a full 
explanation of the capture of this Spanish ship, 
in question, and of his proceedings in relation 
thereto. The question of the Governor's author- 
ity so issue Commissions to privateers is also fully 
discussed : 


‘**Briston, [Rhode Island] July 19th, 1705. 
‘*Riaur HonoRABLE :—I humbly take leave to 
*‘inform your Honor that it is now a year since 
‘* his Excellency, Joseph Dudley, Esq’r. her Maj- 
‘*esty’s Captain Generall and Governor of the 
‘*Massachusetts Bay, &c., sent me her Maj- 
‘** esty’s Order in Council of the 28th January, 
‘* 1708, referring to the irregularities practised in 
‘*the proprietory Collony of Rhode Island and 
‘*Providence Plantations, and her Majesty’s 
‘* letter of the 2d March, 1703, tothe Governor 
‘‘and Company of that Collony, commanding 
‘*them .to submit to the Court of Admiralty, 
**constituted by the Lord High Admiral, and to 
‘*the powers of Vice Admiralty vested in Col. 
‘*Dudley, Governor of the Massachusetts Bay, 
‘*together with a letter from the Lords Commis- 
‘*sioners of Trade and Plantations, dated the 17th 
** March, 1703, referring to the said Order and 
‘*letter from her Majesty ; upon receipt whereof 
‘*T went to the Governor of Rhode Island, and 
‘«was with him upon receipt of said Order and 
‘* letters, which he showed to me, and we read 
‘*them, and he told me he had given a Com- 
‘‘mission to one Capt’n Lawrence, and if he 
**took any prizes he did expect that his Com- 
‘¢ mission should be acknowledged, and he would 
‘*grant no more. 

‘* Yet upon the 7th of November last, the said 
‘*Governor Cranston, granted a Commission to 
‘*Capt’n Halsey, Commander of the briganteen 
‘« Charles, a private man-of-war, who the be- 
‘‘ ginning of June last, brought a prize into New- 
‘*port, on Rhode Island, being a ship of one 
‘*hundred tons, laden with brandy, rum, wine, 
‘*snush, sugar, paper, and oil, &c., which Capt'n 
‘*Halsey acquainted me with, soon after his ar- 
‘*rival, desiring me to go down to condemn her ; 
‘*and, at the same time, he moved for a Warrant 
‘to unload her, she being very leaky. 

‘* Whereupon, I went the next morning to New- 
‘* port, and gave order for a survey of the ship, 
‘* and it being reported that the ship was leaky, 
‘*the cargo was in danger, I made out a Warrant, 
‘*to unlvad her, and appointed three men to take 
‘* charge of the cargo, and to keep each man a 
**Jock upon each door, until condemnation. 

‘And upon the 6th day of June, I held a 
‘*Court of Admiralty in order to the condem- 
“nation, having first told Capt’n Halsey that I 
**had been illtreated of late by Mr. Colman, about 
‘‘the charge of a Court for condemning a prize 
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‘*in Boston ; and he being one of the owners of 
** Capt’n Halsey’s vessel, I expected that some- 
‘*body should engage for the payment thereof, 
‘* being five per cent ; but nobody would. How- 
* ever, I proceeded in holding a Court ; and up- 
‘*on examination of the prisoners, it appeared 
‘*to be a Spanish ship, manned with Spaniards, 
** and loaded with goods belonging to the sub- 
** jects of the King of Spain, &c.; but when I 


**found she was taken by Governor Cranston’s | 
‘*Commission, granted some months after his | 


‘receipt of the Queen’s commands, I declared I 
‘* could not proceed to a condemnation upon that 
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‘*Commission, for that I was a witness to the 

**Governor’s having received the Queen’s com- | 
‘* mands to the contrary ; and adjourned the Court | 
‘* until the next day, to consider, and found the | 
‘*Governor and people much disturbed at my 
** questioning his Commission. And I having 
‘*taken care to secure the ship and cargo, I 
‘* adjourned the proceedings unto the 27th June, 
‘*in order to my taking the best advice I could 
‘obtain, in so weighty an affair; I wrote to Mr. 
‘*Mumpesson, the Judge of the Admiralty in | 
“ New York, aud went down to His Excellency, 
‘*her Majesty’s Vice Admiral of these parts, and 
‘*when I had advised all I could, I returned 
‘* home, fully determined to condemn the prize 
**to her Majesty, as taken without any Com- 
‘* mission. 

* But, upon the 26th June, Colonel Nicholas 
‘*Page (who is one of the owners of the said 
‘private man-of-war) brought me a Petition, 
‘which he with the rest of the owners had sign- 
**ed, to his Excellency, the Governor, and his 
‘*Excellency’s advice thereupon, to condemn the 
‘*prize to the captors, a copy whereof, I shall 
‘* herewith send to your Honor. 

‘*The next morning, I proceeded to Newport, 
‘*contrary to the advice of many of my friends, 
‘*who told me there was a talk that if I do not 
“‘condemn the prize upon Governor Cranston’s 
‘*Commissson, my life was threatened —however, 
**T proceeded. 

‘*And when I came to Newport, the Governor 
**came to me, whol acquainted with what I had 
‘heard, and then proceeded to hold a Court of 
‘* Admiralty. And, in the first place, I did de- 
‘clare, that I had considered Governor Cran- 
‘*ston’s Commission, on which Captain Halsey 
‘* founded his information against the prize, and 
‘**found that the Governor who referred to the 
‘* Charter in the Commission, had acted contrary 
“thereunto in granting the same, in his own 
‘*name; when, according to the Charter, it ought 
‘*to have been in the name of the Governor and 
‘*Company ; and that the Charter itself empowers 
‘**them to resist, by force of arms, as well by sea 
‘as land ; and also to kill, slay, and destroy, &.. 
‘all such person or persons as, at any time, shall 
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‘*attempt or enterprise the destruction, invasion, 
‘* detriment, or annoyance of that, her Majesty’s 
** Plantation, which seems to fall very short of an 
** Admiralty jurisdiction. And her sacred Maj- 
‘* esty, in her letter to that Government, of the 2d 
** March, 1703, hath declared, that there is no 
‘*Admiralty jurisdiction granted in their Char- 
‘ter. So that upon the whole, I could under- 
‘* stand no otherwise, but that the prize was tak- 
‘*en without a Commission. 

‘** But, having considered the Petition of the 
**owners, in behalf of themselves and Capt’n 
‘* John Halsey and Company, to his Excellency, 
‘*setting forth that they had taken a Commis- 
‘** sion from the Governor of Rhode Island, which 
‘*they supposed had been a good Commission, 
‘* but now were made to understand by the Judge 
‘*of the Admiralty and otherwise, that the Com- 
‘** mission was not vallid and legall, the Vice Ad- 
‘‘miralty of Rhode Island being vested in his 
‘*Excellency, and praying that the owners and 
‘*captors who had ventured their estates and 
‘* lives, might have the full reward and benefit of 
‘their prize, as if their Commisssion had been 
‘legally granted, together with his Excellency’s 
“ advice thereupon, and the odd circumstances of 
‘things at Rhode Island at this time, I did ad- 
‘*venture to condemn her a lawfull prize to the 
‘captors, saving to the Lord High Admiral, 
** &e. 

‘* When Ihadso done, about eighteen lusty 
‘*fellows drew up tothe table where I sat, and 
‘‘one ofthem delivered a paper to the Regis- 
‘*ter and demanded of him to read it, which he 
‘* going to do, I took it out of his hand, and 
‘told them that no paper should be read there 
‘* without my allowance. 

‘«They replied that they gave it to him as one 
‘* of the Council of that Government ; and would 
‘*have it read. 

‘*T told them he was there a Register of that 
‘¢ Court, and should read nothing there without 
‘¢my allowance; and ordered the Court to be 
‘¢ dismissed. And when wecame out, was hooted 
‘* down the street by those fellows that offered the 
‘¢ paper, without any notice being taken by any 
‘¢in the Government there. The paper was di- 
‘¢rected to Governor Cranston, in justification of 
‘¢ his Commission, which I had just before declar- 
‘‘ed illegal and void. : 

‘*Tt is not the first time I have suffered in the 
‘* service of the Crown, but hope care will be 
‘¢taken that her Majesty’s Courts and officers 
‘may be treated more agreeably. 

‘*They would not (I do think) have been so ab- 
‘‘surd in their carriage, had not Mr. Colman 
‘¢ (who is Agent for the Lord High Admiral, and 
‘¢ one of the Commissioners for Prizes) solicited 
‘* that Government to hold a Court for the con- 
‘‘demnation of the prize, and put them upon 
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passing a strange Act in that Government, all 
**which will appear by the copies of Mr. Col- 
“* man’s letters and of Governor Cranston’s let- 
** ter to myself, and of the Act itself ; all which 
“fare herewith sent. 

‘‘Thumbly hope that my sincere desire and 
“* endeavors to serve her Majesty and her subjects 
‘*in these parts will be accepted, and that upon 
‘*the whole, your Honor will see reason favor- 
‘‘ably to represent me to her Majesty ; for I am 
** devoted to her service. And pray that I may 
‘* be allowed to subscribe myself, 

‘* Right Honorable, 
** Your most dutifull humble servant, 
** Natua’L BYFIELD. 

**To the Right Honorable Sir CaaRLes HEpDGEs, 
‘*her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State. 
** These present.” 


The owners of the Brigantine Charles, which 
captured the Spanish vessel, Nicholas Paige, 
John Colman, Benj. Gallup, and John Walker of 
Newport, appealed from the decision of Colonel 


Byfield to the Governor of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, who, in addition to being Governor 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, was Vice 
Admiral of the seas and maritime ports of Rhode 
Island, as well as of these Colonies. Governor 
Dudley, on the twenty-seventh of June, wrote to 
Colonel Byfield, at Bristol, stating that ‘‘if speedy 


‘* proceedings and condemnation be not made, 
** all the cargo of the prize will be embezzled or 
** lost; ” and that as it was no fault of Captain 
Halsey’s, but an error of Governor Cranston’s, in 
granting the Commission, he advised the condem- 
nation of the prize and cargo ; the particulars of 
this transaction, he said, he would represent to 
her Majesty, the Queen, and in conclusion, says 
he is ‘‘informed that the Governor as well as 
** the people in that Colony are in such disorder, 
** that he cannot advise any other method of pro- 
** ceeding.” 
[To BE CoNnTINUED. } 


VII.—THE NATIONAL LEGEND OF THE 
CHAHTA-MUSKOKEE TRIBES. 


By D. G. Bruvron, M. D. 


The Creex or Muskoxee Nation was a loose 
association of a number of Tribes, speaking kin- 
dred languages, and inhabiting, at the earliest 
visits of the whites, the territory now embraced 
by the States of Georgia, Alabama, and portions 
of South Carolina, Mississippi, and Florida. They 
constitute a branch of the CaanTa-MusKOKBE 
family, which includes the Choctaws (chahta), 
Chickasaws, and Creeks (muskokee), all of whom 
use allied tongues. 
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The survivors of the Creek Nation now reside 
in the vicinity of Tallahassee Mission, Indian 
Territory. Their language has been reduced to 
writing ; a number of works, chiefly religious, 
have been printed in it; and many of the mem- 
bers have been converted to Christianity. Only 
the oldest men among them have any recollection 
of thetraditions which their forefathers preserved, 
with superstitious care, and handed down from 
generation to generation. Soon, even these faint 
remembrances will be extinguished; and the na- 
tional legend will be totally forgotten. Fortu- 
nately, however, for the student of American 
antiquity, there exists a very authentic, and a 
somewhat ancient, version of this legend, which 
was communicated under circumstances of pecu- 
liar solemnity, translated, and written down on 
the spot, and the buffalo-skin on which it was re- 
corded transferred to the English, and conveyed 
to London. 

The time and place of this interesting occur- 
rence are thus referred to, in Zhe American Gazet- 
teer (London, 1762, Volume Tl, Art. Gzorer, 
not paged :) 

‘*In 1785, aship from Georgia brought over 
‘to England, a Speech made there by one of the 
‘‘Indian Kings of Cherrikaw, etc. It was cu- 
‘‘ riously written in red and black characters, on 
‘*the skin of a young buffalo, and translated 
‘¢into English, as soon as delivered in the Indian 
‘‘language, in presence of about fifty of their 
‘¢ Chiefs and of the principal inhabitants of Sa- 
‘¢vannah. The said skin was set in a frame and 
‘hung up in the Georgia Office, in Westminster. 
‘* Tt contained the Indians’ grateful acknowedge- 
‘‘ments for the honors and civilities paid to 
‘* Tomochichi, ete.” 

Tomochichi, I may remark, was Chief of the 
Yamacraws, a small Creek Tribe, who occupied 
the bank of the Savannali-river, near where the 
City of that name now stands. He was taken by 
Governor Oglethorpe, to England, and assisted 
the whites materially in founding their Colony. 
A Historical Sketch of his life has been recently 
written by Mr. Charles C. Jones, Jr., (Albany, 
Joel Munsell, 1868.) 

Mr. Jones refers to the extract I have just 
given from the American Gazetteer, but in a sin- 
gularly erroneous manner. He says (p. 74:) ‘‘A 
‘* letter was composed by a Cherokee Chief and 
‘*sent to the Trustees. * * *- Upon its re- 
‘*ceipt this hieroglyphic painting was set in a 
‘* frame and suspended in the Georgia office, in 
‘¢ Westminster.” The Cherrikaws, however, were 
one of the Creek bands, and nowise akin to the 
Cherokees. 

It is evident that Mr. Jones, in his researches, 
had never seen a translation of this ‘‘ hieroglyphic 
‘* painting ;” and this is additional evidence to 
me, that the version of it I am about to give has 
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remained entirely unknown, even to special stu- 
dents in this field. 

This version would be greatly increased in value, 
if I could connect with it a copy of the ‘‘hiero- 
‘* glyphbic painting” of which it is a translation. 
Aware of this, I wrote, in November, 1868, to 
Mr. Nicholas Triibner, of London, enclosing the 
extract from the Gazetteer, and asking him to 
pass my letter to some one who would make the 
necessary searches for this interesting relic. With 
the greatest kindness, he took this labor upon 
himself, and wrote at once to the Colonial Office, 
inquiring for the papers relating to Georgia. 
These, he learned, are deposited in the Public 
Record Office, Chancery-lane. ‘‘ At this office,” 
he wrote me, ‘‘I went over two folios of origi- 
‘**nal documents from Georgia, 1784 and 1735, 
‘*old style, but could not find a letter relating 
**to the transmission to England of the skin. 
** But I saw a letter written by Chekilli, himself, 
‘* dated in March, 1734, announcing his safe ar- 
**rival in Savannah, and numerous letters of 
** English Officers in which he plays a prominent 
“‘figure. The future historian of Georgia will 
**do well to examine these precious documents.” 

Mr. Triibner then examined the Archives at 
the Board of Trade, the Department of State, 
and Home Office, with similar ill success. Mr. 
Bucknall, of the State Paper Office, writes, in 
January, 1869, ‘‘ I suppose the fact really is, that 
**the ‘Georgia’ Office was the office of the then 
‘*Crown Agents for the Colony. If so, I should 
*‘imagine that any attempt to recover the docu- 
**ment would be almost hopeless.” Finally, the 
British Museum was questioned ; and then my 
courteous correspondent, who had already done 
80 much more than I could have asked of him, 
was obliged to abandon the search. 

The interest which attaches to this lost docu- 
ment is the greater, as it displays in such mne- 
monic characters as the native tribes were familiar 
with, the legendary history of their Nation,—a 
legend which, for authenticity and purity of form, 
surpasses any other from the Indian hunting 
tribes with which Iam acquainted. It would ap- 
pear from Mr. Triibner’s letter, that no version 
of it is among the papers in the State Paper Of- 
fice, so that, probably, the only one extant is that 
which I am about to translate. Itis found in a 
work published by Samuel Urlsperger, at Halle, 
in 1741, entitled, Herrn Philipp Georg Frieder- 
tche von Reck Diarium von Seiner Reise nach 
Georgien im Jahr 1785. The author, von Reck, 
was Commissary of the German emigrants from 
Salzburg, and visited Georgia in their interest. 
He wrote his Diary in French, from which lan- 
guage it was translated in manuscript, and pub- 
lished as a part of Urlsperger’s Nachrichten. It 
is not the same work of von Reck which was 
published at Hamburg, in 1777; and, of course, 
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it is not the earlier production which appeared 
under his name, in 1782 ; and it is not mentioned 
in any bibliographical work. There are very 
few copies of the Nachrichten in this country, 
which are complete ; and I think that von Reck’s 
Diarium is one of the portions most frequently 
missing. ‘‘his is doubtless because it contains 
a useful description of the Province of Geor- 
gia; and it was, therefore, separated and carried 
off by emigrants. 

Apart from the stamp of accuracy which von 
Reck’s account bears, it is borne out by two later 
authorities, and shown to be the national le- 
gend of the Chahta-Muskokee Nations—their I7- 
iad and their Voluspa. 

One of these is Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, 
who, about the close of the last and the com- 
mencement of the present century, was United 
States Agent to the Creeks; and was somewhat 
acquainted with their lan , and familiar 
with their traditions. His Sketch of the Creek 
Country was published by the Georgia Histori- 
cal Society, in 1848 ; anda manuscript copy of 
the same work is preserved in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society. The version he 
gives, was delivered by Tus-se-kiah Mic-co, a 
Creek Chief, at a Council, about 1800. It is as 
follows: ‘‘ There are in the forks of Red-river, 
‘*(we-cha-te-hat-che au-fus-ke), West of Missis- 
‘* sippi (we-o-coof-ke, muddy water), two mounds 
‘of earth. At this place, the Cussetuh, 
‘*Cowetuh, and Chickasaw found themselves. 
‘«They were at a loss for fire. Here they were 
‘*visited by the Hi-you-yul-gee, four men who 
‘*came from the four corners of the earth. One 
‘* of these asked the Indians where they would 
‘*have their fire (tote-kit-cau). They pointed to 
‘*a place; it was made; and they sat down 
‘*around it. One of these visitors showed them 


“the pas-sau ; another showed them mic-co-ho 
‘*yon-ejau, then the au-chen-au (cedar), and 
‘* too-loh (sweet-bay ;) the sacred plants, seven in 


‘Call. After this, the four visitors disappeared 
‘¢in a cloud, going from whence they came. 

‘¢ After this, some other Indians came from the 
‘¢ West, met them, and had a great wrestle with 
‘“‘the three towns; they made ball-sticks and 
‘* played with them, with bows and arrows, and 
‘*the war club (au-tus-sau). They fell out, 
‘‘fought, and killed each other. After this 
‘* warring, the three towns moved eastwardly, and 
‘*and they met the Aw-be-cuh, at Coosau-river. 
‘* Here they agreed to go to war, for four years, 
‘*against their first enemy. They made shields 
‘* (te-po-lua-o) of buffalo hides; and it was 
‘‘agreed that the warriors of each town should 
‘‘try and bring forward the scalps (¢-caw-hal- 
‘*ne) of the enemy and pile them; the Au- 
“‘ be-cuh had a small pile, the Chickasaws were 
“ above them, the Cowetuhs above them, and the 
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** Qussetuhs above all. The two last towns rais- 
‘Sed the scalp-pole (itlo-chate, red-wood), and 
** do not suffer any other town to raise it. Cus- 
** setuh is first in rank. 

‘¢ They then commenced their settlements on 
“ Qoo-saw and Tal-la-poo-saw ; and crossing the 
‘falls of Tallapoosa, above Zool-cau-bat-che, 
‘they visited the Chat-to-ho-che, and found a 
‘* race of people with flat heads, in possession of 
‘*the mounds in the Oussetuh fields. These 
**people used bows and arrows, with strings 
” eof sinews. The great physic-makers (aw- 
** lic-chul-gee) sent some rats in the night time, 
‘* which gnawed the strings, and, in the morning, 
“they attacked and defeated the flats. They 
** crossed the river at the island, near the mound, 
‘*and took possession of the country. After 
‘« this, they spread out eastwardly, and met the 
** white people on the sea-coast.”—Sketch of the 
Oreek Country, 81, 82, 88. 

We have here a tradition which claims to date 
back long before the Columbian era, for we know 
that, early in the sixteenth century, the Creeks 
occupied what is now the State of Georgia, back 
toa period when they lived far West of the Missis- 
sippi; and when the large tumuli and earth-works, 
still found along the Chattahoochee-river, were 
occupied by a flat-headed race of warriors, who, 
it would not be difficult to show, from collateral 
evidence, were pure-blooded Choctaws. 

The importance of substantiating this legend 
impressed me so much that, last year, (1869) I 
copied and sent it to Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson, 
of the Tallahassee Mission, who has, probably, a 
more critical knowledge of the Muskokee or Creek 
tongue than any other person living, with the re- 
quest to examine the original words it contains, 
and toascertain whether the Tribe still retains 
this ancient account. Mrs. Robertson spared the 
time from her many duties to write me several 
letters of great interest, and throwing much light 


on points of the recital, otherwise very obscure. | 


She read the legends to intelligent Creeks, who 
at once recognized them as versions of others 
which they had heard from the old men. The 
explanations of various words and customs, which 
Mrs. Robertson sent me, I shall insert in the 
Notes to the olderand fuller version given by 
von Reck. She has adopted the modern orthog- 

hy of the Muskokee—that found in the print- 

books, and which was decided upon, in 1853, 
by a number of Interpreters and Chiefs, under the 
auspices of ‘the Missionaries, at the Old Agency, 
in the Indian Territory. I may say of this al- 
phabet, that the letters, vowels and consonants, 
are pronounced very nearly as in English, ex- 
cept the c, which has the sound of ch, the r which 
has the sound hl, the a which is asin far, and the 
v which represents the neutral or semi-vowel. 
Each vowel has a corresponding soft nasal sound. 
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I shall now proceed to translate, from the 
Sixth Chapter of von Reck’s Diurium, append- 
ing, in the form of Notes, such explanatory re- 
marks as have suggested themselves. 


[THe LEGEND. | 


** Waar CHEKILLI, THE HEAD-CHIEF OF THE UP- 
‘*peR AND LOWER CREEKS SAID, IN A TALK 
** ELD AT SAVANNAH, ANNO, 1775, AND WHICH 
**WAS HANDED OVER BY THE INTERPRETER, 
‘* WRITTEN UPON A BUFFALO-SKIN, WAS, WORD 
‘* FOR WORD, AS FOLLOWS : 


‘** Speech which, in the year 1735, was delivered 
** ¢ at Savannah, in Georgia, by Chekilli, Hm- 
‘€* neror of the Upper and Lower Creeks {1}; 
*** Antiche, highest Chief of the town of 
‘“*the Cowetas, Hliche, King ; Ousta, Head 
‘** Ohief of the Cussitaws, Tomechaw, War 
‘* * King ; Wali, War Captain of the Pala- 
** *chucolas, Poepiche, King; Tomehuichi, 
*** Dog King of the Huchitaws ; Mittakawye, 
‘** Head War Chief of the Okonees, Tuwe- 
‘* * chiche, King; Whoyauni, Head War Chief 
‘* ¢ of the Chehaws and of the Hokmulge Na- 
‘© * tion ; Stimelacoweche, King of the Osoches ; 
** * Opithli, King of the Jawocolos ; Hwenauki, 
‘<* King ; Tahmokmi, War Captain of the 
“ « Husantees ; and thirty other Warriors. [2] 


“At a certain time, the Earth opened in the 
‘¢ West, where its mouth is. The earth opened 
‘* “anc the Cussitaws [3] came out of its mouth, 
‘«*and settled near by. But the earth became 
‘< ‘angry andate up their children; therefore, they 
‘ «moved further West. A part of them, however, 
“**turned back, and came again to the same 
‘* * nlace where they had been, and settled there. 
‘¢*The greater number remained behind, be- 
** © cause they thought it best to do so. 

‘** «Their children, [4] nevertheless, were eaten 
‘«“by the Earth, so that, full of dissatisfaction, 
‘* «they journeyed toward the sunrise. 

** «They came to a thick, muddy, slimy river, 
‘¢ *came there, camped there, rested there, and 
‘* ‘stayed over night there. [5] 

‘** The next day, they continued their jour- 
‘*¢ney and came, in one day, to a red, bloody 
‘*¢ river. [6] ‘They lived by this river, and ate of 
‘< ‘its fishes for two years; but there were low 
‘¢ «springs there ; and it did not please them to 
‘remain. They went toward the end of this 
‘«* bloody river, and heard a noise as of thunder. 
‘«¢They approached to see whence the noise 
‘¢*came. At first, they perceived a red smoke, 
‘¢*and then a mountain which thundered; and 
‘**on the mountain, was a sound as of singing. 
‘* © They sent to see what this was; and it was a 
‘¢¢ oreat fire which blazed upward, and made 
‘¢ ¢this singing noise. This mountain they named 
‘¢*the King of Mountains. It thunders to this 
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** ¢day; and men are very much afraid of it. 

‘* ¢They here met a people of three different 
‘** Nations. They had taken and saved some of 
‘* ¢the fire from the mountain ; and, at this place, 
‘** they also obtained a knowledge of herbs and 
‘* of many other things. [7] 

‘** From the East, a white fire came to them ; 
‘** which, however, they would not use. 

*** From Wahalle, [8] came a fire which was 
*** blue; neither did they use it. 

‘*¢From the West, came a fire which was 
“ «black ; nor would they use it. 

** * At last, came a fire from the North, which 
*** was red and yellow. This they mingled with 
** * the fire they had taken from the mountain ; 
** *and this is the flre they use to-day; and this, 
“ “too, sometimes sings. 

**¢ On the mountain, was a pole which was 
‘¢* very restless and made a noise, nor could any 
‘* “one say how it could be quieted. At length, 
‘**they took a motherless child, and struck it 
‘* “against the pole; and thus killed the child. 
**¢ They then took the pole, and carry it with 
‘**them when they go to war. It waslikea 


** * wooden tomahawk, such as they now use, and | 


“ * of the same wood. [9] 
ace 


Here, they also found 
four herbs or roots, which sang and disclosed 
**¢ their virtues: First, Pasaw, the rattle-snake 
***root; Second, Micoweanochaw, red-root ; 
‘** Third, Sowatchko, which grows like wild 
“** fennel; and, Fourth, Hschalapootchke, little 
** *tobacco. [10] 

‘* «These herbs, especially the first and third, 
‘* *they use as the best medicine to purify them- 
‘** selves at their Busk. [11] 

‘** At this Busk, which is held yearly, they 
‘* * fast, and make offerings of the first-fruits. 

‘* «Since they learned the virtues of these 
‘* *herbs, their women, at certain times, have a 
‘* * separate fire, and remain apart from the men 
‘* five, six, and seven days, for the sake of puri- 
‘* ‘fication. If they neglect this, the power of 
‘**the herbs would depart; and the women 
* «would not be healthy. 

‘* * About that time, a dispute arose, as to which 
‘*¢was the oldest and which should rule; and 
‘“**they agreed, as they were four Nations, they 
‘* * would set up four poles, and make them red 
‘* * with clay, which is yellow at first, but becomes 
‘** “red by burning. They would then go to war; 
‘and whichever Nation should first cover its 
**nole, from top to bottom, with the scalps of 
‘* ¢their enemies, should be the oldest. 

‘** They alltried, but the Cussitaws covered 
** ‘their pole first, and so thickly that it was hid- 
‘***den from sight. Therefore, they were looked 
*** upon, by the whole Nation, as the oldest. 

‘**The Chickasaws covered their pole next; 
“*then the Atilamas; but the Obikaws did not 
‘** cover their pole higher than the knee. [12] 
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‘* * At that time, there was a bird of large size, 
‘**blue in color, with a long tail, and swifter 
‘**than an eagle, which came every day and 
‘** killed and ate their people. They made an 
‘* ‘image, in the shape of a woman, and placed 
‘« ¢it in the way of this bird. The bird carried 
‘**it off, and kept it a long time, and then 
*** brought it back. They left it alone, hoping 
‘**it would bring something forth. After a 
‘** long time, a red rat came forth from it, and 
‘* * they believe the bird was the father of the rat. 

“ They took council with the rat, how to de- 
‘* *stroy its father. Now the bird had a bow 
‘**and arrows; and the rat gnawed the bow- 
‘* « string, so that the bird could not defend it- 
‘* «self; and the people killed it. They called 
‘* ‘this bird the King of Birds. They think the 
‘* * eagle is also a great King ; and they carry its 
‘** feathers when they go to War or make 
‘* «Peace: the red mean War, the white, Peace. 
‘¢ ‘Tf an enemy approaches with white feathers 
‘** and a white mouth, and cries like an eagle, 
**¢they dare not kill him. [13, 

‘** After this, they left that place, and came 
** *to a white foot-path. The grass and every- 
‘¢*thing around were white; and they plainly 
** ¢ perceived that people had been theregy They 
** «crossed the path, and slept near there. Af- 
“ ¢terward, they turned back to see what sort of 
‘* “path that was, and who the people were who 
‘* «had been there, in the belief that it might be 
‘** ‘better for them to follow that path. They 
‘* «went along it, toa creek, called Coloosehutche, 
***that is Coloose-creek, because it was rocky 
‘ ¢there and smoked. [14] 

‘¢* They crossed it, going toward the sunrise, 
‘* © and came to a people and a town named Coo- 
‘** saw. [15] Here they remained four years. The 
‘**Coosaws complained that they were preyed 
‘** upon by a wild beast, which they called man- 
‘*¢ eater or lion, which lived in a rock. [16] 

‘¢*The Cussitaws said they would try to kill 
‘**the beast. They digged a pit and stretched 
‘* © over it a net made of hickory-bark. They 
‘**then laid a number of branches, crosswise, 
‘**s0 that the lion could not follow them, and 
‘* * going to the place where he lay, they threw 
‘**a rattle into his den. The lion rushed forth, 
‘**in great anger, and pursued them through the 
‘** branches. Then they thought it better that 
‘* * one should die rather than all, so they took a 
“¢ motherless child, and threw it before the lion, 
‘* as he came near the pit. The lion rushed at 
‘* ¢it, and fell in the pit, over which they threw 
***the net, and killed him with blazing pine- 
‘* wood. His bones, however, they keep to this 
‘** day ; on one side, they are red, on the other, 
** * blue. 

‘«¢ The lion used to come every seventh day to 
‘**kill the people. Therefore, they remained 
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‘**there seven days after they had killed him. 
***In remembrance of him, when they prepare 
***for War, they fast six days and start on the 
***seventh. [17] If they take his bones with 
** “them, they have good fortune. 

‘** After four years, they left the Coosaws, and 
** came to a River which they called Nowphaw- 
‘* «me, now Callasi hutche. There, they tarried 
‘**two years; and as they had no corn, they liv- 
*** ed on roots and fishes, and made bows, point- 
‘* ‘ing the arrows with beaver teeth and flint- 
** «stones, and for knives they used split canes. 

‘* «They left this place, and came to a creek, 
***called Wattoolahawka hutche, Whooping- 
“* ‘creek, so called from the whooping of cranes, 
***agreat many being there. They slept there 
“** one night. 

*** They next came to a River, in which there 
** * wasa waterfall ; this they namedthe Owatun- 
“* * ka-river, [18] 

‘* «The next day, they reached another River, 
** “which they called the Aphoosa pheeskaw. 

** «The following day, they crossed it, and came 
***to a high mountain, where were people who, 
“ ¢ they believed, were the same who made the 
“** white path. They, therefore, made white ar- 
***rows and shot them, to see if they were good 
people. Butthe people took their white ar- 
*** rows, painted them red, and shot them back, 
** * When they showed these to their Chief, he 


ace 


eee 


ace 


returned had been white, they could have gone 
***there and brought food for their children, but 


** «theless, some of them went to see what sort of 
** “people they were; and found their houses de- 
serted. They also saw a trail which led into the 
*** River; and as they could not see the trail on 
** *the opposite bank, they believed that the peo- 
*** ple had gone into the River, and would not 
again come forth. 

*** At that place, is a mountain, called Moter- 
** Sell, which makes a noise like beating on a 
“* “drum; and they think this people live there. 
** «719] They hear this noise on all sides, when 
** “they go to War. 

‘* « They went along the River, till they came to 
“* “a waterfall, where they saw great rocks; and 
** ©on the rocks were bows lying; [20] and they 
“* “believed the people who made the white path 
** “had been there. 

‘* «They always have, on their journeys, two 
“* “scouts who go before the main body. These 
“** “scouts ascended a high mountain and saw a 
“**town. They shot white arrows into the town ; 
*** but the people of the town shot back red 
** © arrows. 


ate 


‘** «Then the Cussitaws become angry, and de- 
** termined to attack the town, and each one 
“ “have a house when it was captured. 


said that was not a good sign ; if the arrows | 
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‘* *They threw stones into the River, until they 
** could cross it, and took the town, (the people 
** *had flattened heads), and killed all but two 
‘**persons. In pursuing these, they founda 
‘¢* white dog which they slew. They followed 
‘«*the two who eseaped, until they came again 
‘**to the white path, and saw the smoke of a 
‘**town, and thought that this must be the peo- 
‘* ple they hadso long been seeking. This is 
‘*< the place where now the tribe of Palachucolas 
‘* “live, from whom Tomochichi is descended. [21] 

‘**« The Cussitaws continued bloody-minded ; 
** “but the Palachucolas gave them black drink, 
‘*‘as asign of friendship, and said to them: 
*** Our hearts are white, and yours must be white, 
‘* “and you must lay down the bloody tomahawk, 
‘**and show your bodies, as a proof that they 
‘* * shall be white. 

‘* « Nevertheless, they were for the tomahawk ; 
‘**but the Palachucolas got it by persuasion, 
‘* ‘and buried it under their beds. The Palachu- 
* *colas likewise gave them white feathers; and 
‘* ‘asked to have a Chiefin common. Since then 
‘* * they have always lived together. 

** ¢Some settled on one side of the River, some 
‘* *on the other. Those on one side are called 
** *Cussetaws, those on the other, Cowetas; [22] 
‘** vet they are one people, and the principal 
** «towns of the Upper and Lower Creeks. Never- 
‘« ‘theless, as the Cussetaws first saw the red 
‘**smoke and the red fire, and make bloody 
‘* «towns, they cannot yet leave their red hearts, 


| *** which are, however, white on one side and 
** *asthey-were red they must not go. Never- | 


** *red on the other. 

«They now know that the white path was 
‘¢*the best for them. [23] For, although Tom- 
‘* « ochichi was a stranger, they see he has done 
***them good ; because he went to see the great 
‘* «King with Esquire Oglethorpe, and heard his 
‘* ¢talk, and had related it to them, and they 
‘** had listened to it, and believed it.’” 


[ExPLANATORY NOTES. } 
1.—Emperor of the Upper and Lower Oreeks. 


The Creek Nation was divided into Upper 
and Lower Creeks. The former were settled 
chiefly on the upper tributaries of the Alabama- 
river. The latter occupied both banks of the 
Chattahoochee-river, and extended over the ter- 
ritory between this and the lower course of the 
Savannab-river. At this period, each of these 
divisions numbered about twelve hundred war- 
riors. Both were united under one ruler, in 
whose family, the supreme power was heredi- 
tary, in the female line. He is called in the 
French narratives, ’ Hmpereur, in the Spanish, 
el Emperador, and in the German original of 
von Reck, der Kayser. His residence seems to 
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have been at or near Coosa, on the river of 
that name. (See Barcia, Hnsayo Cronologico, 
Fol. 331). His subjects were divided into four 
clans or families, apparently a politico-geo- 
graphical division; and each of these, again, 
into towns. 
chief, or King, mekko, who exercised civil func- 
tions, and its War-chief, who led the fighting 
men, in times of strife. This distinction is ob- 
served in the list which heads Chekilli’s Ora- 
tion. A few towns had no War-chiefs, and 
were called white or Peace-towns; still fewer 
had no Peace-chiefs, and were styled, Red- 
towns. 


[2] Of the Nations here mentioned, the Eusan- 
tees, or Santees, and, perhaps, the Jawocolos, 
lived North of the Savannah-river; the remain- 
ing -— all belonged to the Lower Creeks. 
Chekilli and his Warriors represented the Up- 
per Creeks. 

3.— Oussitaws. 


Von Reck says, ina Note to this passage: 
“Cussitaw means Sun; the Sun wished that 
“they should be so called.” 

This is evidently an explanation of the Inter- 
preter. But Mrs. Robertson tells me that this is 
not a Creek word. Its Creek form is kosheto. 
Rev. James Perryman, an aged Indian, inform- 
ed her that “in the old Nation, the village of 
“‘ kosheto was A-po-td-ye,” which is corroborated 
by Hawkins's Sketch of the Creek Country, 59. 

According to a tradition of the Chickasaws, 


the Cussitaws (Oush-ch-tah) were originally a | 


band of their Nation who migrated East, earli- 
er than the remainder. They were subsequent- 
ly invited by the Chickasaws to return; but 
they replied, they were tired of moving, and 
declined.—Schoolcraft’s History and Statistics of 
the Indian Tribes, i., 309. Yet Hawkins, 
throughout, speaks of them as real Muskokee, 
This hint leads us to look for the meaning 
assigned to the word, in the Chahta, or Choc- 
taw tongue, which was that spoken by the 
Chickasaws. According to a manuscript Vocad- 
ulaire Chacta, now in the Library of the A- 
merican Philosophical Society, formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Duponceau, cou-tchd is the 
rising, the East, oriens, as haché cou-tcha, the 
sun-rising. This is clearly the origin of the 
name OCussitaw, and was applied to the Tribe 
because it was the easternmost, the nearest the 
sun-rise, of any of the ancient Chahta Tribes. 
This is confirmed by a venerable Choctaw tra- 
dition, which states that, “The Creeks, Choc- 
“ taws, and Chickasaws emigrated together from 
“a distant country, far in the West. The Creeks 
“were infront; the Choctaws in the rear; and 
“the Chickasaws between them.”—Rev. Alfred 
Wright, in the Missionary Herald, xxiv, 214; 


Nearly every town had its Peace- | 83 
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a most excellent authority on Chahta traditions. 
Moreover, Colonel Hawkins tells us that ‘ Cus- 
“‘setuh and Chickasah consider themselves peo- 
“ple of one fire, to-te-kit-cau humgoce, from the 
“ earliest account of their origin.”—Sketch, etc. 


This traditional identity of these three Na- 
tions, is borne out by language, as has been re- 
cognized by all who have compared Muskokee 
and Chahta.-—See Buckner’s Maskike Grammar, 
86; Gallatin, Transactions American Antiqua- 
rian Society, ii., 405. This identity adds greatly 
to the interest of the legend of Chekilli. 


4.— Their children. 


i. e. The children of those who returned east- 
ward. I do not venture to explain what is meant 
by the earth eatingthem. The original has a 
Note, apparently intended to bear upon the ques- 
tion. It is as follows: “ According to the French 
“ Indians, there is a large city where a blue-lip- 
“ ped ple live, of whom they have often 
™ eard it. said, that if any one tries to kill them, 
“he becomes insane.” 

By the “ French Indians,” I presume the Choc- 
taws are meant; but I know of no reference to 
this singular superstition in their myths. The 
only other reference I have found to it, is in a 
tract called, A State of the Province of Georgia, 
published, London, 1741, and included in Col- 
onel Peter Force’s Collection. The author says: 
(p.1,) “The Blew-mouths and other Indians 
“live toward the South Sea.” 


5.—A thick, muddy, slimy river. 


Weokifke, muddy-water,—from wewe, water, 
okhifke, muddy—the usual Creek name for the 
Mississippi. This fixes the first geographical 
point in their wanderings. 


6.—A red, bloody river. 


Wecate rakko, great red water, from weov, wa- 
ter, cate, red, rakko, great, is a name applied by 
the Muskokee, at present, to both the Arkansas 
and the Red-river. It is equally suitable to any 
stream which is colored by a reddish soil. As 
they were journeying eastward, from the Missis- 
sippi, Chekilli could, of course, have referred 
to neither of these. For reasons which will 
presently appear, I think,the Big Black is the 
stream meant. 


7.—The King of Mountains. 


One might suppose, from his description, that 
Chekilli had seen or heard of a volcano; but 
his language is more probably to be understood 
largely metaphorically ; and the mountain as the 
“ Hill of Heaven.” 

It is a striking analogy, that both Choctaw 
and Chickusaw legends refer the origin of their 
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civil and social regulations to instructions ac- 
quired during their residence at a certain Moun- 
tain. The Creeks, as we see, call this Moun- 
tain, the King of Mountiins, rene-em-mekko, or 
ekonvlwe-em-mekko, the latter from ekvne, land, 
which may also mean, world; and the compound 
is translated by Mrs. Robertson “ Woild or land- 
“king;” and she adds that it is a common ex- 
pression. The Choctaws and Chickasaws call- 
ed the Mountain, nanih waiya, the stooping or 
sloping hill. 

At this place, they agreed in saying, they 
learned the properties of the sacred plants, the 
use of fire, the laws which governed their Con- 
federation and their social life, and such in- 
struction in religious rites and medicine, as the 
Supreme Being deemed necessary for them. 
Some legends, indeed, distinctly declared that 
they were originally created at this mount; and 


that it was the first part of the earth to emerge | 


from that state of moist chaos, which they hold 
was the primal condition of things, and which 


they express by a word now applied to clotting | 


blood, or other similar gelatinous mass. For- 


tunately their memory served them to locate | 


definitely this venerable elevation. It is in the 


present State of Mississippi, on the Big Black- | 
river; and isrepresented to be a very large tum- 


ulus, seemingly of artificial origin, connected 
with the bluffs, a half mile distant, by a high 
causeway. This is, undoubtedly, as I have else- 
where shown, the same mount which figures in 
Muskokee tradition—See Myths of the New 
World, 226. 


The three Nations whom they met at this 
point, were the Chickasaws, Atilamas, and Obe- 
kaws, as we learn later. Other traditions state 
that the whole Chahta-Muskokee Tribes were 
one Nation, divided into two clans, and fist 
separated into several distinct nationalities, at 
this Mountain. This is probably the significa- 
tion of the text.—See Wright, as above. 


8.— Wahalle. 


From Muskoki, wa-hvlv, the South. The four 
cardinal points are here connected with the four 
colors, as they were in Central American and 
Mexican symbolism.—See my Myths, 80. They 
correspond to the four visitors, who brought 
fire from the four cardinal points, mentioned in 
Colonel Hawkins’s version; and called, by his 
informant, the Hi-you-yul-gee, a cabalistic word, 
the plural form of Ai-yo-yu, a charm or invoca- 
tion, constantly repeated in their sacred chants. 

The word for fire given by Hawkins, tote-kit- 
cau, is from tot-ko, fire, etke, kindled. This ele- 
ment was regarded by all these tribes, with great 
veneration. The Choctaw songs call fire, hashtali 
iticapa, eldest son or mate of the sun; and they 
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avoid discreditable deeds before a fire, saying it 
will tell them to the Sun. 


9.—The restless pole. 


The pole is mentioned in all the legends of this 
cyclus. The Choctaws said that when they left 
the far West, they were guided by a prophet, 
who carried in his hand the hobuna, or sacred 
bag containing charms, and a long white pole. 
At every encampment, he planted the pole firmly 
in the earth, and suspended to it the bag. If, 
the next morning, the pole was found upright, 
it was to be the signthat their long journeying 
was terminated, and that they had reached the 
seats destined for their permanent abode ; but if 
it was leaning, then they must go forward in the 
direction it pointed. Every morning, the pole 
was found inclining toward the East, until they 
reached nanih waiya, where it remained upright; 
and its ‘‘restlessness,” as Chekilli called it, was 
quieted. This they recognized as the sign that 
they were to live in that region.—Rev. Alfred 
Wright, as above. 

The Chickasaws related that they also were 
guided by a pole, with no mention of a prophet, 
which pointed constantly the way they should 
go. Atlength, the pole rested in that part of Al- 
abama, South-west of Huntsville, formally known 
as the ‘‘Chickasaw Old Fields.”—Schoolcraft’s 


| Indian Tribes, i., 309. 


The Creeks still carry with them, when they go 
to War, the pole, or the War-pole, vtvsse ; and 
Bartram speaks of itas always erected in their 
town squares. In their sacred dances, they 
still flourish, as I am informed, the vtvssvhake, or 
image of the pole. 


10.—The Sacred Plants. 


Mrs. Robertson has taken pains to ascer- 
tain for me precisely what these four plants are, 
and their correct names; Passv, is the button- 
snake-root ; Hryngium aguaticum, an active em- 
etic ; Mekko hoyoneev (king purger ?) is a variety 
of willow, probably Salix candida ; Sowacko is 
described by old Creeks, as an herb about three 
feet high, with blue flowers, about an inch in 
length, havinga root with a bitter taste. Hawkins 
says ‘‘ it has the effect of intoxicating and mad- 
**dening ;” (p. 78) esse or vsse lupocke, (leaves 
small) is a small tree found in Georgia.—Haw- 
kins calls it itch-au-chu-le-puc-pug-gee ; and trans- 
lates this long name ‘‘ the old man’s tobacco.” 
(2 77). 

11.—The Busk. 

This solemn festival was held at the time the 
green corn became old enough to be fit for use. 
It commenced with a fast of several days dura- 
tion, whence the name posketo, fasting, from pos- 
ke, to fast, corrupted into dusk. Colonel Haw- 
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kins, in his Sketch, gives a full description of the 
interesting ceremonies which took place at this 
time. By the whites, it was often called ‘‘ the 
“green corn dance,” as saltation was a conspic- 
ious feature in the ceremonies. It is referred to 
by Laudonniere, whio visited the coast of Georgia, | 
in 1562, under the name toya. 


12.—The Four Tribes. | 


The fourfold division of the Muskokee Tribes | 
dates from an ancient epoch, and is referred to by 
several writers; but there is a discrepancy in the | 
names assigned the divisions. The text gives ; 

Oussetaws. 

Chickasaws. 

Atilamas. 

Obikaws. 

Colonel Hawkins differs in one name :— 

Cussetuh. 

Chickasaw. 

Cowetuh. 

Aubekuh. 

‘¢ Atilamas,” is, I think, a mistake for “ Aliba- 
‘‘mas,” the name given by the French toa Tribe» 
of the Upper Creeks, and from which the State of | 
Alabama derives its name.. Cowetuh, Coweta, 
or as spelled by the Spanish, Caveta, was a later | 
designation; and is probably the Uchee word, | 
cohwita, man or people. The Uchees lived a short | 
distance below the town of Coweta, on the Flint- 
river. 

Mr. Mitchell, a former Indian Agent, gave Mr. 
Gallatin the divisions, as follows :— 

Cussetah. 

Cowetah. 

Tuckawbatchie. 

Osooche. 

Transactions American Antiquarian Society, 
ii., 95. This, however, must refer to the Low- 
er Creeks only, as none of the Upper Creek | 
towns are represented. 

It is an important observation, that, in both Che- 
killi’s and Hawkins’s divisions, the Chikasaws | 
are mentioned as an integral part of the Mus- | 
kokee, as it illustrates the ‘unity of these tribes, 
in early times. | 


18.—The Eagle. 


The Creeks, of to-day, venerate the Eagle, 
lomhe, and regard it as the King of Birds. At 
the celebration of the posketv, they erected a 
wooden image of it. 

When Tomo-chi-chi was presented to the King 
of England (1734) he held forth several eagle 
feathers, and said: ‘These are the feathers of 
‘*the Eagle, which is the swiftest of birds, and 
‘flies all around our nations. These feathers 
‘are a sign of Peace in our land; and we have 


| in 1559. 





‘* brought them over to leave with you, O! King, 
‘as asign of everlasting Peace.”—Jones’s His- 
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torical Sketch of Tomo-chi-chi, Mico of the Yam- 
acraws, 64. 

The red rat is a figure of speech as difficult to 
decipher as the famous rothes Méusehen in 
Goethe’s Walpurgisnacht. In Muskokee, rat is 
cesse, red, cate. 


14.— Coloose—hutche. 


I am informed that this is not a Creek word. 
It is, I think, a false orthography of Tuska lusa 
hatche, from Choctaw, tuska warrior, lusa, black, 
Mus. hatchi, creek; and the reference is to the 
river, still known as the Black Warrior, or Tus- 
caloosa. This they had now reached, in jour- 
neying eastward, from the upper waters of the 
Big Black. 


15, —Pursuing an easterly course they reached 
Cusa, Coosaw, or Coga, a famous town, visited 
by De Soto, in 1540, and the ‘‘ objective point ” 
of the ill-starred expedition of Tristan de Luna, 
It was situated on the left bank of the 
river of that name, in northern Alabama. The 
word is not Muskokee, but probably Choctaw. 
Hawkins’s version speaks of it as the ancestral 


‘residence of the Obikaws, which conflicts with 


the text. 


16,—Man-eater or lion—literally, este papv, peo- 
ple-eater. 


This voracious, and probably mythical, beast, 
figures extensively in Muskokee legends. His 
bones are still carried with them on their war- 
trails, as horre holeswv, war-medicine. The tra- 
dition is briefly given by Hawkins (p. 79.) as in 
the text. 

These bones were mingled with the fragments 
of the horn of the horned-snake, likewise a 
mythical animal. The Creek name of this ser- 
pent, chetto yhubbdi, is remarkable for its similar- 
ity to the generic term for a poisonous snake in 
the Cakchiquel of Guatemala, chitakyagobi-—Dic- 
cionario dela Lengua Cakchiquel, MS. in the 
library of the American Philosophical Society. 

No known animal bears either of these names 
in the Creek tongue, to-day; and they are proba- 
bly personifications of natural forces, the exact 
meaning of which can no longer be recognized. 


17.—Seven days. 


The seven-day period, several times repeated in 
this legend, is Worthy of notice as being one of 
the few instances among the American aborigines, 
where any sacredness is attached to this number, 
so conspicuous for the religious associations which 
surround it, in early Aryan and Semitic mytholo- 
gy. The Quichuas of Peru, according to Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, were accustomed to alternate 
in performing services in their temples, every sevy- 
enth day. 
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18.--Owatunka. 


They had now left the Coosa, and journeying 
South of East, were approaching the Chattahoo- 
ehie. The Watunka, from Mus. uwv, water, 
tomko, rumbling or failing, is the main branch of 
the Uchee-creek. Aphoosa pheeskaw means ‘‘the 
‘* barked sapling.” 


19.—Moterell. 


This is not a Creek word, and the reference is 
unintelligible. 


20.—This river was the Chattahoochee, a name 
from the Mus. cetto, rock or stone, and hoche, 
marked or pictured, so called from some rocks, 
curiously stratified, found near the falls. 


21.—The town of the Palachucolas was on the 
right bank of the Chattahoochee, four miles be- 
low the confluence of the Uchee-creek. 


22.—The Coweta town was on the right bank 
of the Chattahoochee, three miles below the Falls. 
The Cussitaw town was on the left bank, a few 
miles farther down stream. 


28.—In this last paragraph the symbolic char- 
acter of the white path is disclosed. Adair re- 
marks of these Indians: ‘‘ White is their fixed 


‘*emblem, of peace, friendship, happiness, pros- 
‘* perity, purity, and holiness.”— History of the 
North American Indians, 159. 

It is important in attempting to follow Chek- 
illi’s meaning, to bear in mind the well-under- 
stood symbolism which the tribes he represented 


attached to different colors. They had definite 
meanings which often served in place of an al- 
phabet or an interpreter. 


[ConcLusIon. | 


No doubt there are elements foreign to the 
Chahta in the language spoken by the Mukokee. 
But there is also so strong a similarity in ver- 
bal and grammatical forms, that the near rela- 
tionship of these Nations, in ancient times, does 
not admit of question. The legend which I 
have here produced goes back to that almost 
forgotten period when the separation had not 
taken place. We learn from it, the historical 
fact that bands of Chahta, under the collective 
name, Cussetuh, or Eastern People, led the mi- 
gration from beyond the Mississippi, certainly 
long before the Columbian era; and following 
the fertile river bottoms, drove out, destroyed, 
or absorbed into their own nationality, various 
tribes previously possessing those regions. By 
these changes, their language acquired many 
foreign elements; but their energy and superior 
skill retained for the Chahta the pre-eminence 
their valor had acheived, and in time gave them 
the control of the numerous tribes, affiliated for 


the greater part with themselves, which, in later 
times, were known as the “Empire” of the Up- 
per and Lower Creeks. 

As there is independent evidence, which it is 
needless to rehearse here, showing that the Ap- 
alaches and the Caloosas of Florida were also 
Chahta in language and blood, we have satis- 
factory proof that, from West of the Mississip- 
pi to the Atlantic shore, and from the Moun- 
tains to the Gulf, this tribe, the Chahta, con- 
trolled the whole territory. When, therefore, we 
find that they distinctly retained reminiscences 
of a journey from the West or the South-west, 
to the abodes they occupied when first visited 
by the whites, (1540) the inquiry as to where 
was their previous habitat becomes one of no 
little importance in the ancient history of Ame- 
rica, and one which we may venture upon with 
fair hopes of success. 





VIII.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our ers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correo- 
tions.—Eprror HisrortoaAL Magazine.) 

Rev. THEODORE PARKER AND WASHINGTON. 
| —I recollect a strange thing I once heard with 
my ears, which sounded like, and was regard- 
ed by the press as, a reflection against the 
purity of Washington's moral character. 

I had never heard, nor even seen, the Rey. 
Theodore Parker, though he was so promi- 
nent a man and so frequently before the pub- 
lic eye, when, in the Winter of 1858-9, I read 
| the announcement of a lecture on John Adams, 
by Theodore Parker, 

I determined to hearit; and though the in- 
clemency of the weather seemed to forbid the 
lecture to be delivered on the evening appoint- 
ed—the snow having fallen so deep as to stop 
the horse-cars, and still falling and drifting— 
yet the evening papers announced that the lec- 
ture could not be deferred for the weather, Mr. 
Parker’s engagements to repeat the same in 
other places allowing no other night for its de- 
livery in Tremont Temple. 

The audience was small. The lecture was 
not all that I expected from an eminent histor- 
ical scholar, on the greatest of New England 
men, Too much time was given to anecdotes 
of the courtship of John Adams, and affairs 
of domestic and perhaps original interest. 
The passage relating to John Adams’s defence 
of the soldiers indicted for the massacre of 
the fifth of March, 1770, was worthy of the no- 
ble subject, and gave many particulars which 
those who lately set on foot a celebration of the 
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hundredth anniversary of that event ought to 
have heard: it would have saved them from a 
mortifying back-down. John Adams was 
taunted with having been paid for his defence 
of the soldiers. He answered the charge with 
sneering contempt, and showed exactly how 
little he received. When Vice-president, he 
wrote to his wife,““Here I am in the most insig- 
“nificant office God ever allowed aman to 
“hold.” 

Mr. Parker at length came to the summing 
up of the character of John Adams, and reach- 
ed these remarkable words,—the emphasis 
which he gave on each of which may be a 
measure inferred from the comparative size of 
the types: “ John Adams was never false to 
“Man or WOMAN! and that is more than can 
“be said of WASHINGTON urmszE tr.” 

These last words were uttered in a voice 
rising louder and louder to the last, which was 
almost ashriek. Mr. Parker paused with ex- 
haustion, or to await the effect of the words. 
There was a quick motion in the audience— 
arustle—then a looking round to see the im- 

ression on others—a few seemed between a 
augh anda gape—their mouths opened like a 
cave oraslashin a fat ham, but no merriment 

layed at the corners, no sudden flush of ga- 
lety in the face. 

Mr. Parker resumed his summary in a low 
voice, broken by a hacking cough; and the 
next day it was announced that Reverend The- 
odore Parker was unable, from the state of 
his health, to fulfil his engagements to repeat the 
lecture. He never again addressed an audience ; 
but went to Hurope for his health, and died.— 
Boston Correspondence of The Salem Gazette. 





Tue CarpiFF GIANT HOAX EXPOSED. 
LETTER FROM THE MAN WHO CUT THE BLOCK, 


To Tue EpitTor or THE Chicago Tribune: 

That statement madein the Tribune, about 
one week ago, that the “Cardiff Giant” was man- 
ufactured in Chicago, is true. One of Mr. 
Volk’s workmen and myself cut it out of a 
block of gypsum, in a barn, near Lincoln Park, 
during the months of July, August, September 
and October, in 1868. George Hull, one of 
the former owners of the figure, made an ar- 
rangement with Henry Salle, who is employ- 
ed by Mr. Volk, and myself, to cut outa statue; 
and he agreed to pay us either one hundred 
and fifty dollars or allow us ashare in the mon- 
ey derived from exhibiting it, after being dug 
from the earth. We concluded to take the cash; 
but he has never paid us. Salle received forty 
dollars ; but I did not get one penny. As Hull 
has not carried out his part of the agreement, 
Ido not think it right for me to remain quiet 
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any longer; but think the swindle should be ex- 
posed, 

When Hull came to us, he said he had a 
block of gypsum, which he had obtained from 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and that it was in a barn, 
near the Park. Salle and myself took our tools 
to the place and worked at it whenever we 
had an opportunity ; sometimes two days ina 
week, and on Sundays. We had a model 
about three feet long. Beer was supplied, and 
there was no necessity for leaving the place, 
while at work, fora drink. The stone, I was 
informed, was turnished by a man named Mar- 
tin, who is at present interested in the giant. 
It was about eleven feet in length, four feet 
wide, by three thick, and worked nicely; did 
not crumble as some stone does. The figure 
was pronounced complete in the latter part of 
October. Hull came occasionally to see how 
the work progressed. Hair had been carv- 
ed on the head and a beard onthe chin. Hull 
did not like this, when he saw it, and said he 
would see about it. When he came, the next 
time, he told us that he had consulted with a 
geologist, and was informed that hair would 
not petrify. So he ordered it to be clipped off ; 
and we shaved the giant. 

Several ways were tried to make the figure 
look old, and, at last, one wasinvented. Quite 
a number of needles were placed in lead, with 
their points protruding, and the figure was 
pricked over with this. Two days were occu- 
pied in this work, as the chisel left marks on the 
stone which had to be effaced by this slow pro- 
cess of pricking. Some vitriol, sulphuric acid, 
and English ink were next procured and rub- 
bed, which gave the antiquated look required. 
Hull thought, at first, it would be best to put on 
a clay covering, but concluded it had better 
not be done, as the clay where the statue was 
to be buried might be different. He was un- 
decided where to bury it at first, and suggest- 
ed Mexico, I told him I thought that would 
be a good place; but finally concluded not to 
take it there, as the distance was so great. 

A box was obtained of a man who makes 
sashes and doors, on North Clark-street, just 





South of the entrance to the old City Cemetery. ~ 


How to get the figure into the box puzzled 
Hull; but we hit upon a plan which was suc- 
cessful. A derrick was erected; bands were 
placed beneath the head, legs and body; 
and when raised to a sufficient elevation, the 
box was shoved underneath, and the giant 
was init in a few moments. + 

During the course of the next week, a truck 
was engaged, and the box taken to the Michi- 
gan depot. It went over that road, so I was 
told, and was buried, how or by whom I do 
not know, on Newell’s farm. 
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Hull, at one time, proposed that we should 
insert in the figure here and there petrified 
pieces of wood or stone, so that when geolo- 
gists called to see it, he could clip offa piece 
and give it to them to examine. This, how- 
ever, was not done, as he could not find the 
pieces. 

The figure is well proportioned, in all parts 
except one, and that is the back. The stone 


was made up of layers; and while working on the | 


back, one of them got loose and had to be tak- 
en off, leaving the thickness of the body six 
inches less than it should have been, 

Hull was in Chicago about two weeks ago, 
and told me he had sold his interest, and had 
received notes therefor. Salle and I wrote to 
Martin about it; and he replied that Newell, 
another interested party, had the notes and had 
run away with them. Wewrote to Hull and 
asked him why he had deceived us, and have 
not yet received an answer. 

The beams of which we made the derrick 
are now in the yard, near the barn; and the 
bands are in my possession, 

If Hull, or the parties now in possessien of 
the giant, deny the truth of what I say, Salle 
and myself are willing to make affidavit that 
the facts given are true. Affidavits of other 
persons who are familiar with the circum- 
stances connected with the making, will also 
be procured, and the gaint proven to be what 
it is, as every intelligent person knows—a 
humbug and a swindle. Respectfully, 

F. MonRMANN. 
No. 146 North Water-street. 
CuicaGo, Feb. 10, 1870. Chicago Tribune. 


Soo Fry! 


This ludicrous yet popular song with the 
masses, and which is on the lips of nearly 
everybody, is quite old, having been sung by 
the negroes of Georgia before the War. It is 
well known that a fire engine bore the name of 
“ Shoo Fly,” in Savannah, as far back as 1856, 
having derived its name from this simple and 
senseless song. As a matter of curiosity to 
hundreds who have had the chorus ringing in 
their ears, on every hand, for several weeks past, 
we give the words of what may truly be term- 
ed the song of the period : 


“T think I hear de angels sing, 
“T think I hear de angels sing, 
“T think I hear de angels sing— 
“ De angels now are on de wing. 
“T feel, I feel, I feel— 
“Dats what my mudder said : 
“De angels pouring ‘lasses down 
“Upon dis nigger’s head. 
“‘Cuorus: Shoo, fly! don’t bodder me |! 
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“Shoo, fly! don’t bodder me! 
“Shoo, fly ! don’t bodder me ! 
“ Shoo, fty ! don’t bodder me! 
“T belong to Comp’ny G. 
“T feel, I feel, I feel; 
‘“‘T feel like a morning star ! 
“T feel, I feel, I feel, 
‘*T feel like a morning star ! 
“T feel, I feel, I feel, 
“T feel like a morning star ! 


“Tf I sleep in de sun, dis nigger knows, 
“Tf I sleep in de sun, dis nigger knows, 
“If I sleep in de sun, dis nigger knows, 
“ A fly come sting him on de nose. 
“T feel, I feel, I feel— 
“Dat’s what my mudder said: 
“ ‘Whenever dis nigger goes to sleep, 
“‘He must cober up his head. 


“Onorvus: Shoo, fly! don’t bodder me etc.” 


We find the following in our exchanges 
about the authorship of this song. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger informs its readers that Charles. 
ton now claims the authorship of the “mu- 
‘sical gem,” to which a correspondent signing 
himself “Co. K.” in the Bethlehem Times, re- 
plies: —“ The above paragraph brought to my 
“memory some facts which may prove, to a 
“certainty, that Charleston, 8. C., may justly 
“lay claim to the origination of the above 
“song. The facts are these: while the Forty- 
“seventh Regiment P. V. were quartered in 
“ the city of Charleston, in 1865, I was a clerk 
“in the Provost Marshal’s Office, under Major 
“Levi Stuber, of Allentown. The Provost 
“ Guards were quartered at the Pavilion Ho- 
“tel, corner of Hazle and Meeting-streets, in 
“which hotel I heard the history of ‘Shoo Fly.’ 
“One evening, an old colored woman, whom 
“we called ‘Aunty,’ came in to sell peanuts. 
“The guards were whistling and singing ‘Shoo 
“« Bly,’ or some parts of it, when old Aunty 
“went up to one of them and said: ‘Master, 
““* vou must net sing dat song, dat am a bad 
“** song; for her spirits won’t rest.’ This very 
“naturally excited my curiosity; and, in reply 
“to my question as to who that spirit was, she 
“told in substance the following story: When 
“the Union prisoners-of-war were quartered in 
“ the Race-course, in Charleston, it was her hab- 
“it, with other colored friends, to take food to 
“the starving Unionmen, One day they were 
“caught throwing some corn-bread over the 
“enclosure; when the rebel guard ran his bay- 
“onet through her friend’s breast. While 
“she lay, dying, under a blazing sun, myri- 
“ads of flies swarming over her, she uttered, 
**¢ Shoo fly, don’t bodder me, forI am goin’ to 
“*h—],’ These words were set to music by a 
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“ young colored man who lived or worked on 
“East Bay-street, Charleston. This, Mr. Edi- 
“tor, was old ‘Aunty’s’ story of ‘Shoo Fly;’ and 
“T have no doubt it can be verified by others 
“belonging to the Forty-seventh Regiment, 
“either in Easton or Allentown.”—Doylestown 
Democrat. 


IX.—NOTES. 


Amepa.—In Cartier’s account of his voyage, 
1535, he speaks of a tree by this name, having 
marvellous curative powers, but does not at- 
tempt to identify it with any tree known to 
him or his fellow voyagers. 

In Mr. Parkman's valuable Pioneers of France, 
(p. 195) he says ‘the wonderful tree seems to 
“have been a Spruce.” But in Hakluyt’s Voy- 
ages, Edit, 1600, (pp. 227, 234) it is said to be 
the ‘ Sassafras ;” a tree well known to have been 
in demand, on European shores, for sanative 
purposes, in early days, 

The word is otherwise written by different 
authors—Annedda ; Hanneda. 

Brunswick, ME. B. 


PRIVATEERING IN 1748—121 YxEars Aco. 
{From the Boston Evening Transcript, Jan, 24, 1854.) 


A friend at the State House has loaned us a 
copy of the Boston Evening Post, printed August 
29, 1748, by T. Fleet, at the Heart and Crown, 
in Oornhill—the building designated is now 
standing, and is occupied by Mr. B. H. Greene, 
124 Washington-street, corner of Water.* This 
paper contains a letter from Captain Isaac Free- 
man, Commander of the Bethel, Frigate, to his 
owners, in Boston, dated at St. Johns, in New- 
foundland, August 1, 1748. It is characteristic of 
the universal Yankee Nation, for shrewdness, 
bravery, and daring; and we give it entire. Well 
might the Spanish Don have said that he “ was 
“jockeyed out of a prize,” when he was captured 
by a Yankee Captain, in a small vessel armed 
with fourteen guns and six wooden ones, with a 
crew of thirty-seven men, when he himself was 
Commander of a man-of-war, carrying twenty- 
six guns with one hundred and ten men, and 
having a cargo valued at three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Captain Freeman's letter is as 
follows, which we copy as accurately as modern 
type will give it: 

“My last was from Leghorn, of the 9th of Ap- 
“il, to which I refer, and have now to add, 
“that we sail’d from thence the 10th. On the 


* This building has since been taken down and a new 
building has been erected on its site, which is occupied by 
the Erie Railway. The estate adjourns that where the Bos- 
ton Journal is new pudlished.—J. W. D. 
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“16th, we took the St. Joseph, a Pollaca Pink, 
“from Salonica for Marseilles, laden with To- 
“bacco, which we carried with us to Cagliari, 
“and after performing Quarantine, sold her for 
“5000 Dollars. We had her condemned at 
‘* Port-Mahon.——The 10th of June we left 
‘¢ Gibraltar, and the 19th, in Lat. 86. N. off the 
“Tsle of St. Mary’s, we met with and took the 
‘* Jesus Maria and Joseph, a Spanish Register 
“Ship, Don Antonia de Borges, Commander, 
‘*from the Havanna for Oadiz, with 110 Men 
“and 25 Guns. Her Cargo we are at loss to 
“know the Value of, as the papers were all 
“ hove over-board ; but, by the best Account we 
“can get, when she lelt the Zavanna, it was 
“valued at 300,000 Dollars: We have found 
“on board her, in Specie, 171,000 Dollars, and 
‘her other Cargo is Cocheneal, Snuff, Hides, &c. 
‘* We having such a vast Number of Prisoners 
“to secure, and both Ships to Man, and only 
“37 Men and Boys on board, were obliged to 
“put into Fyal, where we have been most bar- 
“barously used, as imprisoning my self and 
“People, attempting to force our Prize from us, 
“&c, In short, must defer Particulars till Ihave 
“ the Pleasure of seeing you, which hope will be 
“in ashort Time. We left Fyal the second of 
“ July, very poorly mann’d as you may easily 
“judge, and arriv’d here the 28th. We have 
“apply’d to the Judge of Admiralty to condemn 
“the Ship, and hope the Affair will soon be de- 
“termined, 

“Pp. 8. The Particulars in taking the Ship 
“are as follows. At 6, P. M., made a Sail, to 
‘*which we gave Chase, and as we were stand- 
“ing partly towards each other, soon found her 
“to be a large Ship. She took in her small 
“Sails, and hall’d up her Courses, &c. as getting 
“jin a Posture to engage us ; but we not regard- 
“ing that, she soon made all the Sail she could 
“pack, in order to get from us; but we havy- 
“ing the Heels of her, over-hall’d her a pace, 
“and the Night, tho’ very dark, was not able to 
“conceal her from our Sight.—At 12 at Night 
“was along-side, when, after a Serenade of 
“* French Horns, Trumpets, &c. demanded from 
“whence she came, and whither bound? when, 
“after a few Equivocations allowable in such 
** Cases, as pretending to be from Suranam for 
“ Holland, &c, she answer’d she was from the 
“ Havanna for Cadiz, at which we gave them a 
“Chear, and order’d her Boat and Captain on 
“board immediately. He begg’d we would 
“stay till Morning, as his Boat was large and 
“leaky, but we threatened him with a Broadside 
“ (which he much feared) when he comply’d. At 
‘* Day-light, we had the last of the Prisoners 
“secured, who were ready to hang themselves 
“for submitting, when they saw our Strength, 
“having only fourteen Guns, besides six wood- 
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‘Cen ones; and you may easily imagine we had 
“Care and Trouble enough with them, till they 
“were landed at Fyal.” 

This is, perhaps, the only Instance since the 
War began, of so stout a Ship’s being taken by 
so small a Force, without firing a Gun; and the 

nish Don may truly be said to have been 
jockey’d out ofa Prize worth the best part ofan 
hundred thousand Pounds Sterling, by the Cour- 
age and Art ofan honest New-Hngland Man. 


; The Art of fighting, each Commander’s Care, 
, Lies not in Strength, but Stratagems of War. 


J. W. D. 


Historica, Society oF THE LUTHERAN 
Cuurcu.—This Society was established in Bal- 
timore, May 25th, 1843. Rev. Doctor Schmucker 
was called to the Chair; and Doctor E. Keller 
acted as Secretary. The object of the meeting 
was stated by Doctor Passavant. A Constitution 
was then proposed and adopted. The object of 
the Society was declaredto be: “To makea 
“ collection of the published writings of Luth- 
“ eran Ministers and Laymen in America, wheth- 
“er original or translated ; to procure, as far as 
“ possible, the Minutes of all the Synods, from 
“their organization, the printed proceedings of 
“ all Special Conferences, Church Councils, and 
‘¢ other ecclesiastical Conventions, together with 
“ regular files of the periodicals, published under 
“the patronage of the Church; decisions in 
“‘ Chancery; Charters of corporate institutions ; 
“‘ Constitutions of individual Churches; legal 
“ reports relative to Church property; and, in 
“general, to collect all publications, manu- 
“scripts and facts, that tend to throw light on 
“the history of the Lutheran Church, in this 
“country.” It was, also, determined, that the 
regular meetings of the Society should be held 
at the time and place of the Conventions of the 
General Synod. The Library of the Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, was se- 
lected for the keeping of the Historical collec- 
tions. 

The first officers of the Society chosen were : 
§. 8. Schmucker, D. D., President; J. Bachman, 
D. D., LL.D., and H. L. Baugher, D. D., Vice 
Presidents; W.A. Passavant, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretary; C. P. Krouth, D. D., Recording 
Secretary; W. M. Reynolds, D. D., Treasurer ; 
M. Jacobs, D. D., Curator. 

A discourse, by some one previously appoint- 
ed, has usually been delivered during the Con- 
ventions of the General Synod. The following 
gentlemen have so far officiated : 

8. 8S. Schmucker, D. D., in 1845, on The Pat- 
riarchs of the American Lutheran Church. 

W. M. Reynolds, D. D., in 1848, on The Harly 
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History of the Swedish Lutherans, in America. 

C. F. Schaeffer, D. D., in 1858, on The Present 
transition state of the Lutheran Church, in the 
United States. 

George Diehl, D. D., in 1857, on The Practical 
Influence of Religious History. 

M. L. Stoever, LL.D., in 1862, on The Fathers 
of the Lutheran Church, from Halle. 

J. G. Morris, D. D., in 1864, on The Literature 
of the Lutheran Church, in the United States. 

8. W. Harkey, D. D., in 1866, on The History 
of the Lutheran Church, in IUinois. 

H. N. Pohlman, D. D., in 1869, on The Ger- 
man Colony and Lutheran Church, in Maine. 

The present officers of the Society are: Pres- 
ident, 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D.; Vice Presidents, 
J. G. Morris, D. D., 8. Sprecher, D. D., H. N. 
Pohlman, D. D., H. Ziegler, D. D; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, M. L. Stoever, LL.D.; Recording 
Secretary, W. D. Strobel, D. D.; Treasurer, J. A. 
Brown, D. D.; Curator, C. A. Hay, D. D. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held 
during the Convention of General Synod, at Day- 
ton, Ohio, in the year 1871. The speaker select- 
ed for the occasion is F. W. Conrad, D. D., of 
Philadelphia. 

GETTYSBURG, Pa. M. L. 8. 


“ STONEWALL.”—This cognomen, so appro- 
priately bestowed upon the distinguished Con- 
federate General, was, by a curious coincidence, 
given to an Indian Chief, more than two hundred 
years ago. In the Archwologia Americana, ii, 
1836, in the article on Gookin’s History of the 
Christian Indians, p.440, we find, in a foot-note, 
the following passage: ‘It would seem, accord- 
“ing to the author of Letters to London, that he 
“had been taken prisoner by the forces under 
“Major Talcot; for, after saying that they had 
“ killed the old Queen, Quaiapen, and Stonewall 
“ John, the writer goes on,” etc. 

RicumonpD, VA. T. BW. 


Mrs. Betsry Toomas,*—The venerable triad, 
which has long led the advanced guard of our 
aged native citizens, is broken; and its young- 
est member, after an affectionate and happy un- 
ion of more than ninety-siz years, has gently part- 





* This interesting and important article is particularly so 
to us, because the writing of it was the last literary labor 
of our honored friend, the late Hon. Wmu1am Wiix18, of 
Portland, Maine. 

It was printed in 7’he Press, published in that city, on 
Peseten, the fifteenth instant, | J’ebruary 15, 1870.) the day 
before his own death; and only a few hours before his de- 
cease and among the closing actions of his honorable life, 
was the particular interest which he took in directing the 
transmission of a copy of the paper containing it, to our 
address.—Epitoz Historica, Magazine. 
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ed the chain and ceased to be. Thetwo elder 
members, at ninety-eight and a hundred years, 
still keep on their way, calmly awaiting the 
good Providence which, having ever attended 
their steps through the century, will kindly re- 
move from them, in its own time, the burdens 
of accumulated years, and reunite them, in per- 
petual youth, among the angels of light. 

This is one of the most extraordinary cases 
in the history of longevity. The three I speak 
of, are the oldest children of Peter Thomas, who 
was born in Boston, in 1745; came to Port- 
land, several years prior to the Revolution, to 
pursue the trade of a sailmaker; and died here, 
at an early age of fifty-two, in 1797. In 1769, he 
married Kerrenhappuck Cox, daughter of John 
Cox and Sarah Proctor, a grand-daughter of 
Anthony Brackett, a descendant of the earliest 
occupants of this Neck, now Portland. She sur- 
vived her husband more than forty years,and died 
at the age of eighty-nine, in 1838, The marriage 
produced eleven children, all of whom but one 
survived their father, and four only their moth- 
er, viz: the three above-mentioned, and Hannah, 
the mother of our friend, Charles Rogers, 

But, among these general characteristics, which 
are not without interest to our elderly readers, 
there is one, more extraordinary still, and that 
is that these children are lineal descendants of 
two of the most prominent victims of that Sa- 
tanic tragedy which occurred in Salem Village, 
in 1692, by which twenty innocent victims were 
ruthlessly and remorselessly hurried out of the 
world, by this diabolical witchcraft delusion. 
John Proctor, the ancestor of Mrs. Peter Thomas, 
the family we are describing, was executed for 
witchcraft, at Salem Village, August 19, 1692; 
his son, Samuel, was the first immigrant of the 
name who came to Portland; his daughter, 
Sarah, married John Cox, by whom he had Ker. 
renhappuck, the subsequent wife of Peter 
Thomas, and mother of the remarkable children 
I am describing. 

On the father’s side, Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. George Burroughs, who was executed 
at the same time and place with Proctor, mar- 
ried George Thomas, the first immigrant of his 
family, from Wales to Boston. Peter Thomas, 
father of these children, was her grandson ; and 
thus, in these children, are united the blood of 
two of the most worthy victims of that feroc- 
ious tragedy which has left its ‘damned spot” 
on the fair escutcheon of New England, which 
will never “ beout.” 

I will stop one moment to speak of another 
peculiar fact, which is characteristic of this re- 
markable historic family. Mr. Peter Thomas 
was a grandson of Anthony Brackett, who, at 
one time, owned and occupied nearly the whole 
ef what is now Bramhall’s-hill. He was a de- 
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scendent, in a direct line, from George Cleeves, 
who, in 1632, was the first occupant and settler 
of the Neck, now Portland, under the original 
Proprietor, Sir F. Gorges. Cleeves’s only 
daughter married Michael Mitton; and two of 
his daughters, Mary and Ann, married Thomas 
and Anthony Brackett, brothers, who thus in- 
herited immense tracts of land at the West part 
of this City and in Westbrook, which remained 
in their families to the close of the last century. 
What remarkable historic facts concentrated in 
this single race! 

The Rev. George Burroughs was a man ot 
education and respected life. For several years, 
he wasa popular preacher on this Neck. Driv- 
en off, in 1676, by the first Indian War which 
destroyed the Town, he returned with the set- 
tlers, about 1680, and preached to the people, ina 
Meeting-house which stood where the Portland 
Company’s works are. When the second utter 
overthrow of the Town took place, in 1690, he 
sought refuge in Salem; where, within two 
years, he found savages more savage than the 
wild natives of the forest, ard came to an un- 
timely end. 

Miss Thomas, the respected subject of our 
rambling thoughts, has sat under the preaching 
of every settled Minister of the First Parish,on the 
Neck, since the death of her great ancestor, Bur- 
roughs; and there was less than tLirty-five years 
between his death and the ordination of our 
good Parson Smith, his successor. She has, 
therefore, enjoyed the society of the whole se- 
ries of the Ministers, since the revival of the Par- 
ish ; has lived through the whole history of the 
Town, since it formed part of a British Colony, 
and of the Nation, since it became a Nation ; has 
seen the wonderful changes which free institu- 
tions have produced, not only in our own coun- 
try, but in the blessed influences they have im- 
pressed upon the world, in their benignant sway, 
What a privilege tor an intelligent mind to have 
passed through such a hundred years of grand 
developments, not only in the institutions of 
civil, social, and political life, but in those of 
Art, Science, Literature, History, and, beyond all 
these, of Humanity. Here are three members of 
one family who have walked leisurely through 
these eventful years, in their native Town, with 
open eyes, watching the progress of men and 
things which have walked along beside them. 
They were part of the times. The life of our 
decease] friend has been a brimmer; it has had 
a continual sparkle. She had a bright, buoy- 
ant temperament; and the lights were always 
superior to the shadows. She was happy in 
the society of herelders, and her agreeable con- 
versation and perpetual cheerfulness made them 
happy; she was fond of reading, and her mem- 
ory not only retained the seed-thoughts which 
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were dropped in her path, but those which were 
gathered up by the personal observation of 
ninety years ; and she had the gift of applying 
them, with an apt and ready wit, in her inter- 
course with her friends. One of these friends, 
of thirty-five years standing, observed to me that 
“her mind was richly stored with long years of 
“attentive reading, and her conversation was 
“ always profitable as well as entertaining.” By 
these fine qualities she made herself agreeable 
in any society ; and, while by her presence she 
added graces to the life that now is, she never 
forgot that there is another life of higher charms 
and nobler possessions than any which this can 
bestow, and which will adorn with new graces 
and richer beatitudes, those who have attained 
the highest regards of this. She acted upon the 
fact that most of the shadows that cross our path, 
in life, are caused by our standing in our own 
light. And now, as we bid farewell to this time- 
honored object of our respect, we must not fail 
to turn back to the dear and loved companions 
with whom she has affectionately and tenderly 
walked through the years of her long life, and 
whose abrupt parting is the breaking ofa heart- 
cord. Your turn must soon come; you cannot 
choose when; you move mistily through these 
bright shadows ; you did not choose the time to 
come into the world ; you cannot select the time 
when you will be taken out of it; it is for you 
to make the most and best of what remains of 
life, by patience and a calm submission to 
the movements of a Providence which you can- 
not control and to which you must submit ; and 
prepare yourselves to receive, with serenity, the 
uncertain but blessed decree which shall lift 
from you the pains, the vicissitudes, and the 
trials, which no man who has once visited the 
world can escape or avoid :— 


‘¢ Let this be the burden of the heart, 

“The burden that it always bore; 
“We live to love; we meet to part ; 

“ And part to meet on earth no more; 
“We clasp each other to the heart, 

“ And part to meet on earth no — 


X.—QUERIES. 
GENERAL McCLELLAN AND THE War. 


When the history of the Rebellion shall be 
written, Major-general McClellen will hold a 
foremost place in its pages. His merits as a com- 
mander, will then be decided by his management 
of the Campaign on the Peninsula ; and the his- 
torian must then answer these questions : 

First. —With the means at his command and 
his universally conceded superiority in numbers, 
was it a proof of skill, on his part, to permit the 
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Confederate Army to remain within sight of 
Washington, during upwards of six months, 
without a single attempt to dislodge them ¢ 

Srconp.—Is not ample evidence forthcoming, 
that when the two advance Corps of the Army 
of the Potomac arrived on the Peninsula, the 
Confederates were so little prepared for their ap- 
proach, that Yorktown might have been taken by 
a coup-de-main, with but slight opposition ? 

Turrp.—Had General McClellen been present 
on the field of Williamsburg, during the action 
of the fifth of May, thus insuring accord amongst 
his subordinates, is it not probable that the re- 
pulse of the Confederate Army would have been 
turned into a total rout ? 

FourtaH.—When the Confederate Army re- 
treated up the Peninsula and across the Chicka- 
hominy, was there any reason whatever why Gen- 
eral McClellan should not have immediately fol- 
lowed it over that stream ? 

Firra.—Was it not an unpardonable blunder 
to divide his Army in twain by a river which 
might, at any period, become so swollen as to ren- 
der one portion of his command utterly power- 
less to assist the other? 

Srxta.—Did he display common foresight, 
humanity, or generalship, in drawing his lines 
around the City of Richmond, in a region noto- 
rious throughout the country as one of the most 
unhealthy of the South ? 

SEVENTH. —Were his enormous parks of artil- 
lery of any service to him throughout the Cam- 
paign? 

Erenta.—Did he make use of his Cavalry, 
except during the retreat ? 

Ninto.—Commencing with the Battle of Wil- 
liamsburg, the first on the Peninsula, and clos- 
ing with the last, that of Malvern-hill, did not 
General McClellan persistently imperil the safety 
of his Army by leaving the conduct of the sey- 
eral actions to his subordinates, never appearing 
on the field, until the close of the engagement ? 

TentH.—In discussing the question whether 
General McClellan were properly reinforced by 
the War Department, will it not be necessary first 
to inquire whether he made good and sufficient 
use of the means already at his disposal ? 

ELEVENTH.—Did General McClellan use the 
Army of the Potomac as a weapon with which 
to crush the enemies of the Union, or as a tool 
wherewith to build up a sectional political party, 
thereby seeking his own personal advantage? 

Will the Historica, MaGazine please answer 
these queries, now ¢ D, 


GENERAL TAYLOR AND CapTraIn Braae.—The 
old story of General Taylor's order to the cele- 
brated artillerist, ‘‘ A little more grape, Captain 
‘* Bragg,” has been declared to be apochryphal, 
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by one who professes to know: please inform 
me what is really known on the subject ? 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Drcex. 


BATTLE OF QuUEENSTOWN.— Where can I find 
a complete and accurate description of the Bat- 
tle of Queenstown, in which Captains Armstrong 
and Wool are said to have successively com- 
manded ? 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Dick. 


Dm HE DOIT? General Grant is said to have 
said, on a well-known occasion, he would ‘* fight 
‘fit out on this line, if it takes all Summer: ” 
without questioning the accuracy of the state- 
ment referred to, did he do it? Did or did not 
General Grant change his ‘‘line;” and ‘fight 
‘*it-out” on an entirely different one from that 
which he occupied when he is understood to 
have made the promise which I have quoted 
above ? 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Dick. 


XI.—REPLIES. 


Frre Swoss, rn Boston. (H. M., IL., vii, 52.) 
You will find in Mr. Drake’s History and An- 
tiquities of Boston, (page 384)—the evident or- 
igin of the scrap, on this subject, which you 
re-produced in your last number—pretty much 
all that can be said on the subject. 

The use of “ swobs” is easily explained. In 
swaby Boston, of 1650, the houses did not ex- 
ceed a height that required a pole longer than 
that mentioned in your extract; especially if 
the person using the swab stood upon the head 
of a barrel or other similar article. 


Boston. D. 


PEACH-TREES ON THE FORTIFICATIONS AT PE- 
TERSBURG, VA., (H. M. II, vi, 248).—The exag- 
gerated accounts, written by the correspondents 
of Northern newspaper-men, give very incorrect 
ideas of this and many other vestiges of the late 
sectional War. So far from there being ‘‘a grove 
“‘ of trees, forty miles long, loaded with fruit,” 
the only peach-trees which exist along the whole 
line of entrenchments around Petersburg, are to 
be found near the scene of the explosion of the 
mine, fired by the United States forces, and 
which has gone by the name of the “Crater,” 
ever since. The trees do not number more than 
fifteen or twenty ; and, being the growth from 
stones planted by accident, in 1864, have not yet 
borne fruit. 

It may not be amiss to add, what is not gener- 
ally known, that out of about eight or ten miles 
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of earth-worksyerected by the Confederates, to 
protect Petersburg, and which extended around 
the city, from the Appomattox-river, in the form 
of a semi-circle, only about one-third of them 
remain; and this on the eastern side, where 
there was little or no fighting. The rest have 
been leveled by the negroes, since the cessation of 
military hostilities, who dug into them to obtain 
the leaden balls, which were in great demand 
among the junk-dealers—a class of merchants 
unknown in Richmond and Petersburg, until the 
advent of the Union Army. It isa remarkable 
fact, that hundreds of negroes made a living by 
the sale of lead there obtained, for nearly three 
years after the War. 

We may also add, that, although no remains 
of the Confederate works exist, save at the Cra- 
ter, on the eastern side of the city, there is still 
to be seen miles of works, with palisades or chev- 
aux-de-frise, which were erected by General 
Grant, to protect his rear from the attack of the 
raiding parties who had previously rendered that 
portion of his Army uncomfortable, at least. 

Ricumonp, VA. T. H. W. 


RoBerT SANDEMAN. (H. M. IL, vii, 51, 52.)— 
This article was copied entire, by the 7ranscript, 
to which you have credited it, with slight omis- 
sions and a few variations of style, from Mr. 
Drake’s History and Antiquities of Boston. In 
that sadly underrated and unpaid-for volume— 
pp. 686, 687—you will find a more ample ac- 
count of the Sandemanian Church than inthe 
re-hash of it, in the Transcript. 

Walford Butler was the last of the Society, 
here, as his daughter informed me. She was 
living here as lately as 1828, or thereabouts ; but 
she subsequently moved to New York, and died 
there, soon afterher removal. She carried on 
the millinary business. 


Boston, Mass. BROMFIELD. 


—— 


Jane McCrea (H. M., IL, vi., 864, 365)—In 
reply to the Query of your correspondent, Isaac 
Smucker, in the Historrcan Macazing, I 
would say that, in the Galazy, for January, 1867, 
there is given a long and detailed account of the 
Jane McCrea tragedy, which, asI have reason to 
believe, contains the true and connected history 
of that event. Wm. L. STonE. 


“TURN TO THE LEFT AS THE LAW DIRECTS.” 
(H. M., I1., vi., 8365.)—-In some of the Southern 
States, the old-country custcm still prevails, of 
* turning to the left.” 


New York Crry. R. B. 
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XII.—BOOKS. 
RecENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others sen Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Taz Histontoa. Maeazrne, are respectfully re- 
ested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
AWBON, Morersania, N, Y.,” or to Messrs. CHarius 
Sonrsner & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 

City, as shall be most convenient for them.) 

A.—PRIVATELY PINTED BOOKS. 

1.—A narrative of the wonderful escape and dreadful 
aapreee of Colonel James Pau!, after the defeat of Colo- 
nel Crawford, when that unfortunate commander, and 
many of his men, were inhumanly burnt at the stake, and 
others were slaughtered by other modes of torture, known 
only to savages. By Robert H, Sherrard. Printed for J. 
Drake. Cincinnati : 1869. Octavo, pp. 22. 

This very neatly-printed pamphlet purports 
to be descriptive of the sufferings of a body of 
volunteers, from Fayette and Washington-coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, who, under Colonel Craw- 
ford, inthe Summer of 1782, moved from Red- 
stone Old Fort, now Brownsville, Pennsylvania, 
for the purpose of checking the Sandusky In- 
dians and of destroying the Indian settlement at 
Upper Sandusky. This expédition, numbering 
four hundred and eighty-two men, was badly 
defeated, on the sixth of June; and small parties 
of the fugitives wandered through the wilder- 
ness, exposed to the merciless and enterprizing 
savages; and the greater number perished. In one 
of these parties, James Paul sought to return 


home; but, of the five composing the party, he 
alone escaped, and that only by what seemed to | 
be an almost miraculous out-running of those 
‘who pursued him. 

In this tract, we have what purports to be Col- 
onel Paul's own narrative of both the origin and 


history of the expedition and his own escape. 
is brief, simple, and unadorned ; seeming to cor- 
rect some of the errors which have possibly pre- 
vailed, concerning the objects of the expedition; 
and adding, it may be, to the scanty supply of 
material fora history of the West, what is both 
interesting and important. There cannot be too 
many additions to our local history, of such works 
as this seems to be; but we know nothing of 
either its origin or its character for reliability. 


2.—Sketch of the Life and Character of John Lacey,a 
Pryce General in the Revolutionary Army. By W. W. 
H. Davis, A. M. Privately Printed. 1868. Octavo, pp. 118, 
(Appendix) 6. 

It was our duty, as a writer of the military his- 
tory of our country, several years ago, to look in- 
to the records of the Battle of the Crooked Billet 
—now called Hatborough ;—and, subsequently, 
‘we were favored with the personal friendship of 
the venerable Doctor William Darlington, the son- 
in-law of the commandant in that affair and, we 
believe, the custodian of his papers. At that time, 

were taught to regard, with unusual respect, 
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the manly virtues of the Quaker General from 
Pennsylvania, as well as his good qualities as a 
soldier ; and a close perusal of accurate copies 
of his remaining papers, placed in our hands by 
the Doctor, threw new light on some points of 
much misrepresented history. 

It seems that, in 1861, our respected contem- 
porary and friend, Wri1am W. H. Davis, Esq., 
the gallant Colonel of the One hundred and fourth, 
Ringgold, Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
conceived the excellent idea that the memory of 
General Lacey and that of his companions in arms 
who fell at the Billet, should be no longer allow- 
ed to remain unrecognized by a monumental 
stone; and, in order to relieve the State of that 
ground for reproach, an Association was formed, 
at Hatborough and its vicinity ; subscriptions 
were collected and a Fair was organized by the 
ladies, with complete success ; a piece of ground, 
in the upper part of the village, was purchaéed ; 
a fit monument, some twenty-four feet in height, 
was erected; and, on the fifth of December, in 
that year, the memorial was dedicated, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

At that time, and it may be as an auxiliary to 
other forms of labor which were required in the 
collection of funds for building the monument, 
General Davis gleaned, from the family papers 
and from other sources, the record of the life, 
and character, and services, of General Lacey, 
and published it in ‘‘a popular Magazine of the 
‘*day ;” and, asa graceful finish to his patri- 
otic labors, in the handsome volume before us, 
he has re-produced that record, with an Appen- 
dix, descriptive of the monument and of the 


It | services with which it was present! to the world. 


The narrative of General Lacey's life and ser- 
vices is carefully written, in this little memoir ; 
and his character is estimated, from the testimony 
afforded by the papers and from the opinions of 
those who were his contemporaries, at no more 
than its true value. 

The story of the Battle of the Crooked Billet, as 
it is given in this volume, is very minute and ex- 
ceedingly well told. The author adopts the 
American date, (May 1, 1778) rather than the 
English (May 4th) with evident propriety; and, 
he follows Stedman, in describing the route of 
Simcoe, as the New York-road, instead of the 
York-road—correcting our doubt on the subject, 
in our Battles—also, we suppose, correctly. 

The great minuteness with which the localities 
of the revolutionary era, connected with this af- 
fair, have been described by General Davis, makes 
this portion of the volume peculiarly important, 
as an evidently reliable authority on the subject ; 
and this volume will be sought for, for that rea- 
son, by all who examine the history of that pe- 
riod with closeness and fidelity. 

The proof-reader, or the compositor, or both, 
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thhave sadly marred the beautiful pages of this 
volume, by leaving several typographical errors 
uncorrected : with that exception the volume is 
a very handsome one. 


8.—History of the Hart Family, of Warminster, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. To which is added the Genealogy 
of the F 
WwW. W. vis. 
189, (Genealogy) 20. 

Although not, strictly speaking, a recent issue 
from the press, we notice this work for the ben- 
efit of such of our readers as are interested in 
genealogical pursuits. 

The Hart family, to whom it relates, was from 
Witney, in Oxfordshire ; emigrated, in the per- 
sons of John and Mary, son and daughter of 
Christopher, probably in company with William 
Penn, in the Summer of 1682; and settled at 
Byberry. They were Friends; and John was a 
member of the first Assembly, representing Phil- 
adelphia-county. He married a Rush, who was 
also a Friend; but, in 1691, he severed his con- 
nection with Friends; became a Keithian preach- 
er; and was active and influential in the new 
connection. When, by the defection of their 
leader, the Keithians dissolved, John Hart united 
with the Baptist Church at Pennapeck ; and the 
family seems to have been generally of that de- 
nomination of Christians, from that time to the 
present. The distinguished Oliver Hart, Pastor 
of the Baptist Church at Charleston, was a grand- 
son of the founder, John; and others of the 
family have been eminently useful, as office- 
bearers in the Churches at Pennepeck, Southamp- 
ton, etc. 

This volume is not a mere genealogy, but a 
history of the family and, to some extent, of 
the Baptists of Pennsylvania; and its diligent 
author has shown great skill in the management 
of his very intricate subject. 

As a mere memorial of a family which has 
been very prominent, in each of its successive 
generations, both as Baptists and as citizens—not 
unfrequently also as soldiers—this volume is an 
exceedingly important one; but its importance is 
increased from the fact that it occupies no unim- 
portant place, too, as illustrative of the local his- 
tories of both Philadelphia and Bucks-counties. 

It is very handsomely printed. 


saa from its first settlement in America. By 
H. Da 


Privately Printed. 1867. Octavo, pp. 


4,.—1820. 1870. Semi-centennial of The Providence Jour- 
nal, January 8, 1870. Providence: Knowles, Anthony, & 
Danielson. 1870. Octavo, pp. 20. 

‘The Golden Wedding” of The Providence 
Journal, on the third of January last, afforded 
an opportunity to those concerned, to review the 
Past ; to relate the story of the ups and downs 
of its half-century life ; to re-call the recollec- 
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tions of old ‘‘ boys ;” and to take a fresh start, 
on the journey of life. 

This tract submits that review, tells that story, 
and revives those recollections. The small be- 
ginnings of that influential newspaper are de- 
scribed in its pages; and the steady progress to 
power, of The Journal and its conductors, are 
duly noticed. The first Editor of the then penny 
sheet, the venerable William E. Richmond, Esq., 
furnishes some Notes on the early History of the 
Journal—such as only he could have written ;— 
and the accurate pen of the Rev. E. M. Stone 
sends out the closing paper of the series, in a 
careful description of Providence, fifty years ago. 

All these papers probably appeared in The 
Journal, before they were sent out in this form ; 
yet we must say that the proprietors of that fine 
printing-office and prosperous journal have taken 
to themselves very little credit by the issue of 
this tract. The occasion, the importance of the 
subjects of the several papers, the care with which 
those subjects were handled, and the importance 
to those who shall come after us of the materials 
for history which they contain, one would have 
supposed, should have induced Knowles, Antho- 
ny, & Danielson to afford a respectable dress for 
them : as it is, they have been thrown into a 
large, double-columned pamphlet, part ‘‘leaded” 
and part ‘‘solid,” which would have reflected 
no credit on either the skill, as a workman, or 
the liberality, as a young man of taste, of their 
very youngest apprentice, after a six-months pro- 
bation in their office. Such freaks of printers, 
like other monstrosities, are unaccountable. 

The intrinsic value of the contents of this tract 
are not affected by this strange peculiarity, how- 
ever ; and Providence has nothing, in the record 
which it displays, at which she may blush, ex- 
cept the unaccountable disrespect displayed by 
her well-supported journalists. 


5.—Memoir of Hon. Daniel P. King. By Charles W. 
Upham, Read at a meeting of the Essex lnstitute, held 
on Monday, April 19, 1869. em, Mass.: Essex Institute 
Press. 1869. Octavo, pp. 51. 

Mr. King was a native of Danvers, and was 
widely a honorably known as a prominent 
Whig politician and as a Representative in the 
Congress of the United States, from Massachu- 
setts. He was born to wealth; knew none of 
the cares and anxieties which the greater number 
of young men are subjected to; was carefully 
educated ; occupied a large farm, which he mar- 
ried, and enjoyed the proceeds of others which 
he inherited ; was sent to the General Court and 
to Congress ; discharged, with credit, the official 
duties which devolved on him; without unman- 
ning bimself by his nal misconduct ; and 
everywhere exhibited, without being brilliant, a 
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character for honesty and strong common sense, 
which is as honorable and as useful as it is un- 
common. 

Mr. Upham has carefully recounted the various 
events of Mr. King’s well-spent life, in a well- 
written memcir, and it has been printed in this 
form, separate from the Institute’s Collections, 
for private circulation. 

Lixe all that comes from the Institute’s Press, 
it ts well printed. 


6.—Appeal to the President of the United States fora 
Re-Examination of the Proceedings of the General Court 
Martial in his Case. By Maj. Gen’ Fitz John Porter, 
with accompanying Documents. Morristown, N. J.; 18€9. 
Octavo, pp. iv, (unpaged) 64. 


Reply to the Rejoinder of —y Gen. 
Appeal of Maj. Gen. Fitz John Porter, 
7, proceedings of the Court Martial in his Case, 
M own, N. J.: 1870. Octavo, pp. 10. 

In these two tracts, evidently printed for pri- 
vate circulation, General Porter has presented, in 
dignified but earnest words, his plea for a re- 
examination of the proceedings of a General 
Court Martial which, in 1862, pronounced him 
guilty of grave Charges and sentenced him ‘‘ to 
‘*be Cashiered and to be, forever, disqualified 
‘*from holding any office of trust or honor under 
‘*the Government of the United States.” 

We confess that we have never been fully sat- 
isfied with the propriety of this judgment; and 
we should still desire to know more of the sub- 
ject before we could fully assent to it, in all its 
parts. The high character of the accused and 
of those who were under his command, the un- 
questioned character and ability of those whose 
adverse testimony is presented in these tracts, and 
the peculiar terms of the sentence inflicted, indi- 
cate, too clearly, that there was something in the 
case which the great eye of the public was not 
permitted to look on ; and it seems to us that, if 
for no other reason than to correct the evidently 

invalid sentence of the Court—than which no 

sentence has ever been more evidently invalid, in 
law, nor more certain to be reversed by the 

Courts of the United States, if it shall ever come 

before them—such a re-consideration of the case 


John Pope to the 
Jor a re-examina- 


pedient. 
The pamphlets are very neatly printed. 


7.—Local Law in Connecticut, historically considered 
By William Chauncey Fowler, LL.D. Boston: 1870. Oc 
tavo, pp. 22. 
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opposition, by that State, toa centralization of 
power, in a central Government. 

It is very carefully written; was partly read 
before the Historic-Genealogical Society, in Bos- 
ton, in December, 1868; and is re-produced, in 
this form, for private circulation, from The His- 
torical and Genealogical Register. 


8.—The Composition of Indian Geographical Names 
illustrated from the Algonkin languages. By J. Hammon 
Trumbull, President of the Connecticut Historical Society. 
From the Connecticut Historical Society’s Collections, Vol. 
Il. Hartford, 1870. Octavo, pp. 51. 

In our last number, (pp. 47, 48,) we presented 
to our readers a specimen of the great extent of 
Mr. Trumbull’s information concerning the lan- 
guages of the American Indians; and in this 
neat pamphlet we have a still more extended 
specimen of his wonderful knowledge on that 
subject. 

To historical students, our recognition of Mr. 
Trumbull’s peculiar scholarship, both in early 
New England History and in the Indian lan- 
guages, will not be fresh information, since the 
learned President of the Connecticut Historical 
Society is as well known among them, and as 
highly regarded, as the best of that little party ; 
but those rho ure not of that tribe may credit 
us when we say that we know of one on whom 
we should more implicitly rely, on all matters on 
which he pretends to possess knowledge, than 
on the learned and liberal author of this tract. 

In this tract, which seems to be composed of one 
of the papers contained in a forthcoming volume of 
The Connecticut Historical Society’s Collections, 
Mr. Trumbull analyzes, with great particularity, 
the structure of Indian geographical names, dis- 
playing the origin of mary of the well-known 
local names throughout the Union, and bearing 
testimony to the better taste of our ‘‘ savage” 
predecessors, who never cursed their country, as 


| we have done our country, by giving meaning- 


less and, therefore, inappropriate names to their 
towns, rivers, and other localities. 

The paper is a monument to Mr. Trumbull’s 
patient industry as well as to his extended knowl- 


| ed f the Indian | ges; and it will be 
as has been asked might be not only just but ex- | eilidnil tay afl ke eek 


welcomed by all who are at all interested in that 
class of studies, : 
The pamphlet is a very neat one ; and the edi- 





| 


| tion numbered only fifty copies. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SOCIETIES. 
9.— Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 


This is a historical examination of the settled | for April and May, 1869. 8.1.8.a. Octavo, pp. 1-99. 


policy of Connecticut, in support of the local 


» for gene, July, and August, 1869, 


against the pretensions of a national law ; and | 8.1.8.8. Octavo, pp. 99-142, 


its excellent author has traced that policy through 
her history, from the beginning until the close 
of the War of 1812, and exhibited the steady 


, Jor September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1869. S.1.s.a. Octavo, pp. 143-158. 


The venerable Society whose published Pro- 
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ecedings, during eight months, are above referred 
to, have adopted the excellent plan of issuing 
them in parts, from time to time, instead, as 
hitherto, of waiting two years for the completion 
of avolume. In this, it has done well; and if 
this sensible movement could be extended to 
other portions of its management and to the gen- 
eral management of many other Societies which 
pretend to be more practical than this Society 
desires to be, it would be a public blessing. We 
rejoice that so good a beginning has been made ; 
and hope it will not end here, 

The. parts before us contain a journal of a 
trip from Plymouth to New York, in 1789; the 
Annual Reports of the Officers of the Society ; 
memoirs of Hon. Levi Lincoln and Isaac P. Da- 
vis; and a variety of other papers of great his- 
torical interest, besides the record of the Society’s 
doings, at its various business meetings. 

The typography, undoubtedly done by Wilson, 
is excellent. 


10.—The Capture of Ticonderoga, in 1175. A paper 


read before the Vermont Historical Society, at Montpelier, 
Tuesday, October 19, 1869. By Hiland Hall. Montpelier: 
1869. tovo, pp. 82, 

Our venerable friend, Governor Hall, has kind- 
ly sent to us a copy of this paper, prepared by 
him in response to ‘‘a few historical writers in 
‘*New York City,” especially to Mr. De Costa's 
essay on the subject, published in the Galazy, 
several months since. 

If we except several flings at Mr. De Costa 
and at New York, which we hardly expected 
from Governor Hall, we find nothing else in this 
paper than the old faded green cloth, turned, 
patched with some of the same piece, and re- 
formed into 2 Vermont cloak, very well adapted 
to cover this portion of Vermont's really unpro- 
tected historical nakedness. 

This matter of Ethan Allen and Ticonderoga 
is nothing more nor less, after all, than a ques- 
tion of History ; and it is to be determined only 
by evidence, which in its turn, shall be tested by 
all the recognized standards of authority. Rhet- 
oric, and claptrap, and personal attacks on writ- 
ers who differ, and sneers at those who happen 
to live in another State, may serve a purpose 
among those who love to be ignorant rather than 
be just, if that justice shall be awarded at the 
expense of State pride; but they will not remove 
nor even shake a single fact, nor will they make 
him a hero or a patriot, who was, in reality, on- 
ly a blusterer, a thief, and a traitor. 

In this paper, Governor Hall admits, flatly, 
that the idea of the movement against Ticonder- 
oga did not originate in Vermont ; that the Ver- 
montese made no movement toward such capture, 
until they were hired to do so, by the sub-com- 
mittee from Hartford; that that Committee con- 
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trolled the movement—as it should, since it paid 
for it—and that Allen was subordinate to its au- 
thority. He does not tell, however—how un- 
justly we will not say—where this Hartford 
Committee was originally started nor at whose 
inspiration; nor does he say—he may know 
why—that when the expedition moved against 
Ticonderoga, Benedict Arnold was the only per- 
son present who bore a military Commission 
from Connecticut—he was Captain of her Gov- 
ernor’s Guard—at whose cost and under whose 
nominal authority, if under any, this very move- 
ment was made. 

But we do not propose to enlist in the contro- 
versy; and, with the single additional remark 
that we regret that Governor Hall has not exam- 
ined this subject with more candor and disinter- 
estedness than we find in this paper, we close 
the volume. 

It is very neatly printed, by Poland, at Mont- 
pelier. 


11.—2esex Institute Historical Collections. Volume X. 


Lg I, Salem: Essex Institute Press. 1869. Octavo, pp. 


The Collections of the Essex Institute have 
ever been distinguished for their importance to 
students of American history; and the part be- 
fore us is equal in importance to uny which has 
preceded it. It opens with Mr. Upham’s memoir 
of Mr. King, which we have elsewhere noticed ; 
and a paper by Mr. Rantoul, on The Port of Sa- 
lem, and the Diary of Rev. Joseph Green, of 
Salem Village, 1706-1714, close the volume. 

Typographically considered, this is a hand- 
somely-printed volume. 


12.—Histcrical Sketches of the Disciple Churches in 
Licking County, Ohio, being Pioneer Paper No. 53. of the 
Licking County Pioneer Association. By Jacob Winter, 
Esq. Newark, O.; 1869, Octavo, pp. 7. 

In a recent number of Tar HistortcaL MaGa- 
ZINE, we noticed The Licking County Pioneer 
Association and its several publications ; and the 
tract. before us is No. 4, of its Pioneer Pamph- 
lets. It contains a brief sketch of each of. the 
Churches of Disciples —Campbellites—which are 
seated in or near Licking-county, Ohio; and, as 
a ** local” and as an instrument for elevating the 
taste of Western readers above the mere trash 
which overflows the country, it deserves encour- 
agement. 

It is the work of a country printing-office ; 
and is not particularly handsome, as a work of art. 


18.—Address of Hon. Abel Rawson, before the Seneca 
County Pioneer Association, November 6, 1869. Tiffin, O.> 
1869. Octavo, pp. 12, 


We do not know who this Mr. Rawson is, but 
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we have never read a better Address nor one 
which was better suited for the occasion which 
produced it. 

It is a most graphic description of North- 
western Ohio, as it was when civilization first 
approached it ; of the original settlement of that 
country; and of its gradual progress to great- 
ness; and it closes with one of the most inter- 
esting of domestic pictures—a portrayal of pio- 
meer every-day life, from morning until night, 
in the course of which The Cotter's Saturday 
night of Burns is admirably matched in a de- 
scription of the frontier’s-man’s evening, in his 
humble log-cabin, in the West. 

Such an Address is the product of no ordin- 
ary man; and we shall be glad to learn more of 
him and see more of his writings. 


14.—Bulletin of the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
co Society Vol. 1, No.1. New York, December, 
1869. Octavo, pp. 8. 

This is the initial number of a new work, is- 
sued by a young Society, probably for the pur- 
pose of introducing itself to the public. 

It relates the history of the Society and its do- 
ings; re-produces its Circulars ; records the names 
of its Officers and Members; alludes to the sig- 
nificance of American Genealogy; notices sever- 


al books, announces other yet unpublished ; etc.; 
and is very well calculated for the purposes of | 
its publication, 

Both the Bulletin and the Society which issues | 
it have our best wishes for their complete suc- 
cess. 


15.—A Sermon preached at the dedication of the Seoond 
Congregational Meeting-House, Keene, N. 
day, September 16,1869. By Rev. C.L. Woodworth. Bos- 
ton: Rand, Avery, & Frye. 1869. Octavo, pp. 19. 

This Church is peculiarly organized and pecu- 
liar in its workings. First: The Church, proper, 
constitutes the Society; and none, therefore, who 
are not professed Christians, at least, have any 
voice in any portion of its management. Sec- 
ond: All monies necessary for its support are 
raised by contributions; and there are not, there- 
fore, either begging Sermons or begging Deacons 
in the place of worship. The Lord is not jos- 
tled by the World, within his own house; and 
those who go there to worship are not reminded, 
while there, of the littleness and meanness of 
their neighbors, by the rattle of the coppers or the 
nickles which they drop inthe circulating church- 
plates. Boxesare placed inthe vestibule ; and each 
gives freely, without the influence of others, as he 
or she shall be disposed to give. Third: Hoery 
thing is free; and there is, therefore, no hesita- 
tion, on the part of any one, to go there and to 
stay there until the close of the services. 
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This peculiar system pleases us. It comes up, 
as nearly as may be, to our notions of what a 
Church should de and what a Church should do 
—notions, we admit, which preclude much 
worldliness within the Churches; but, neverthe- 
less, notions which are warranted by the teach- 
ings of the Savior, as we understand them. 

Nor has this Church found any trouble in prac- 
tically carrying out these ideas. Not an appeal 
for money has ever yet been made from the pul- 
pil; yet there is not, there, any trouble in rais- 
ing money. There is no Church in the State, in 
proportion to its assessed wealth, which has given 
as much for benevolent purposes, during the three 
years of its existance ; and the Meeting-house and 
all its properties were paid for before they were 
dedicated. ‘* The poor come, too, and evident- 
‘* ly feel at home ;” and, as far as we can see, 
the great ends for which Churches were origin- 
ally established are carried out, with more than 
usual fidelity. 

The Sermon before us is au excellent one; well 
adapted to the purposes for which it was pre- 
pared; and well calculated to do good. 

We commend the example of this Church to 
those who, elsewhere, are faint-hearted, time- 
serving, and idle. 


16.—Review of Ministry in Windsor. Farewell Sermon, 

poco’ in the Congregational Church, Windsor, Vt., Sab- 
ath Morning, September 26, 1869. By Rey. E. H. Bying- 
ton. Windsor: 1869. Octavo, pp. 16. 

This is a very interesting Sermon, whether be- 
cause of the contrast which it enables us to ex- 
hibit of the old style and the new style, as seen 
at Keene and Windsor, respectively ; or as a re- 
cord of the local church history of Windsor ; 
or as a most touching rebuke of coldness, in 
church matters, by one who was then retiring, a 
victim of neglect. 

Indeed, we do not remember an instance where- 
in our sympathy has been more freely extended 
to a stranger than it was to this retiring Pastor, 
while reading his Sermon, now before us; and 
we hope the words of parting, overflowing with 
kindness, yet without concealment of his past 
sufferings, will enter deeply into the hearts of 
his hearers, and effect a change where a change 
is so much needed. 

As a ‘‘ local,” merely, this tract is important ; 
and collectors of such material for history will 
do well to secure copies. 


17.—The American College. An Address before the Phi 
Beta segee Society of Marietta College, June 29, 1889. 
By Rev. Israel W. Andrews, D.D. Marietta, Ohio: 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 22. 

This Address is on ‘‘ Higher Education ;” 
and it treats of matters in which the great body 
of our countrymen has no practical interest. 
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We are tired of hearing, over and over again, 
in this form and in that, about this ‘‘ higher Ed- 
‘‘ucation.” Why not tell us how those whose 
inevitable destiny it is to labor, shall be taught 
how to make that labor more productive at the 
same cost; how to produce the same or greater 
results with less labor than their fathers could ; 
how to be better workmen, more intelligent in 
the every-day concerns of their lives, and better 
fathers and mothers, at home? All this preach- 
ing about ‘‘ higher education ” will do very well 
where men have no necessity to work for a living, 
either at the plow-tail, or at the work-bench, or 
at the desk, or at the tiller; but it is mischiev- 
ous, as it commonly goes, and should be heard 
less frequently among those in whose minds and 
every-day life it too often breeds discontent, 
disturbance, and ruin. 


18—Cataloque of the Officers and Students in Marietta 
- College, 1869-70. Marietta, Ohio: 1869. Octavo, pq. 20. 


The title-page indicates the character of this 
tract. 


19.—Proceedings of the Vermont State Historical Sooie- 
$y, October 19 and 20, 1869. Montpelier: Poland’s Steam 


nting Establishment. 1869. Octavo, pp. 15, 82, 15. 

This record of the proceedings of the Society 
contains nothing of unusual interest; but there are 
appended to it, the paper of Governor Hall, on 





the capture of Ticonderoga, hereinbefore refer- 
red to, and the Eulogy on Rev. Pliny H. White, 
the lamented President of the Society, which 
was pronounced by our friend, Henry Clark, of 
Rutland. 

Of the paper by Governor Hall, we have al- 
ready spoken, in another place: of that by Mr. 
Clark, we need only say that it is an appropri- 
ate and acceptable tribute t. the memory of one | 
of the most zealous and best-informed of his- 
torical students, and one of the most respected | 
of Vermont’s sons. 

The pamphlet is a handsome one. 


20.—Bulletin of the Essex Institute. Vol.1. Nos. 5, 6, 
7,8,9. Salem: May-September, 1869. Octavo, pp. 73-128. 

Few associations in the country are more ac- 
tively employed and more honorably fulfil their 
mission than The Essex Institute, of Salem; and 
there isno one which deserves more from the 
earnest student and the steady citizen. 

In the Bulletin before us, are articles, well- 
written and valuable, on the First Houses in 
Salem, a Notice of the Temperance organizations 
in Salem, and The Fire Clubs of that City, be- 
sides a record of the proceedings of the Institute. 

The Bulletin is well printed. 
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21.—Manual of the Grand Army of the Reneie. con 
taining its Principles and Objects together with Memorial 
Day in the Department of Michigan, May, 1869, List of Of- 
ficers, etc. Edited and Compiled by Comrade J. M. Cra- 
vath. Lansing: 1869. Octayo, pp. viii, 143. 


This ‘‘Grand Army of the Republic” is like 
many others of that class—a politicai associa- 
tion, disguised by a cloak of assumed and ex- 
aggerated benevolence. Like the Tammany So- 
ciety and the old Washington Benevolent Socie- 
ty, it professes to be organized for charitable 
purposes ; but, like theirs, its charity ends there. 

In the velume before us, we have an authori- 
tative exposition of its ‘‘ Principles and Objects,” 
as far as they are allowed to be published ; and 
there are appended to it a record of the proceed- 
ings, in various parts of Michigan, on what is 
known as ‘‘ Memorial Day,” when the ‘‘ Army” 
commemorated, on the thirtieth of May, 1869, 
the deeds of its fallen comrades. 

As an interesting memorial of the professed 
objects and of the doings of one of the controll- 
ing political associations of the time, this volume 
will be quite as important, in days to come, as it 
is now. 

It is printed without any regard to typograph- 
ical excellence; and it is quite an ordinary 
affair. 

22.—7'wo Sermons preached Fifty years from the Build- 
ing of the‘' New Meeting-house,” for the First Church, 
Dedham, January, 1870. By Jonathan Edwards, Pastor. 
— by Request. Dedham, Mass.: 1870. Octavo, 
pp. 22. 

‘*The First Church, in Dedham,” was organ- 
ized in 1639, and embraced within its territorial 
jurisdiction, some twelve or fifteen modern 
Towns, where, to-day, there are probably not 
less than fifty churches, actively engaged in the 
service of their Master. 

In 1818, a dispute arose between the legal and 
the ecclesiastical Churches—between ‘‘ the Socie- 
**ty” and ‘‘ the Church ”—concerning a Pastor, 
which the former had employed ; and, as the legal 
Church imposed upon the ecclesiastical Church a 
Pastor who was distasteful to it, by reason, evi- 
dently, of his heretical doctrines, the latter with- 
drew, carrying with it the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, but leaving behind it, the Meeting-house 
and the legal ‘‘ Society.” 

- The kernel of the nut having thus been separ- 
ated from its shell, a new shelter was soon pro- 
vided, on the opposite side of the street, where 
the Parsonage had stood ; and, on the thirtieth 
of December, 1819, the ‘‘ New Meeting-house” 
which it had meanwhile erected, was dedicated ; 
and on the second of January, 1820, it was first 
occupied for stated Lord’s-day worship. 

In the very neat pamphlet before us, this trans- 
fer of the body ecclesiastical to its new house of 
worship, is duly commemorated ; and the sub- 
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sequent history of the Church is very agreeably 
glanced at, in a survey of its leading depart- 
ments and of those who have conducted them. 
There is, also, a very clear and very excellent 
exposition of the Faith of the Church, as dis- 
tinguished, evidently, from that of the other 
Church, across the street, which seems to occupy 
the old Meeting bouse which was left behind ; 
yet, there is nota single unkind sentiment, in 
any portion of the work. Indeed, with the an- 


tecedents to which we have referred, these Ser- | 


mons may serve as models for dignified forbear- 
ance and Christain-like manliness, in this that 
while they assert, with boldness, the Truth, as it 
was understood by the preacher and the Church, 
there is no personal or ecclesiastical unkindness 
visible in them, toward any one. 


23.— Twenty-e 
Large, in the City of Providence, presesved and read at a 
Public Meeting held in the Westminster Congregationel 
Church, Sunday evening, January 23, 1870. By Edwin M. 
Stone. Providence: 1870. Octavo, pp. 20. 

We have, several times, already called our 
readers’ attention to this excellent institution, in 
Providence, Rhode Island, and to the fidelity 
with which its Pastor, Rev. E. M. Stone, dis- 
charges his very important duties ; and we need 
not return to the subject, in this place. 

The volume before us is the twenty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Society ; and it is evident, 
therefrom, that, during the year 1869, there has 
been no faltering, either by the faithful Pastor 
or by those whose support him. 


24.—Historical Discourse delivered at the Semi-centen- 
nial Celebration of Christ Church, St. Louis, On All- 
Saints’ Day, 1869, by the Rev. Montgomery Schuyler, 
D.D., Rector. St. Louis, Mo.: 1870, Octavo, pp. 85. 

In November, 1819, asmall number of Church- 
men, residents ‘‘in the town of St. Louis, Ter- 
“‘ritory of Missouri,” organized the first Prot- 
estant Episcopalean Church, to the westward of 
the Mississippi ; and, last November, the semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary of that event was duly hon- 
ored by the ‘* Rector, Wardens, Vestry, and 
** Congregation of Christ Church,” in that City. 

The first Pastor was Rev. John Ward, and his 
first service was held in a small frame building, 
on the South-west corner of Second and Walnut- 
streets. Among those who thus associated were 
those who then were or subsequently became the 
first Governor of the Territory of Missouri, the 
first Governor of the State, the first Mayor of the 
City, the Surveyor-general, the Judges of the 
Supreme Court and of the Probate Court, and 
the distinguished Senator, Thomas H. Beaton ; 
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sembled, and, after many discouragements, it 
invited Rev. Thomas Horrell to become its Rec- 
tor. In 1829, a new Meeting-house was erected ; 
and, in 1832, Mr. Horrell was succeeded, after 
much delay, by Rev. William Chaderton, of 
Philadelphia. In May, 1834, the Church edifice 
was consecrated by Bishop Smith of Kentucky, 
now the Senior Bishop in the United States. In 
1835, Bishop Kemper, then recently appointed 
Missionary Bishop for the States of Missouri and 
Illinois, succeeded Mr. Chaderton. In 1836, the 
Church edifice was sold and a new structure 
built; and, in 1839, the latter was consecrated. 
Bishop Kemper was succeeded, in 1840, by Rev. 
F. F. Peake; and, four years after, Bishop 
Hawks became the Rector of the Church. Mr. 
Schuyler succeeded the Bishop, in 1854; and 
still occupies that honorable post. 

The history of this pioneer Church, in all its 
parts, is admirably told in this Discourse; and 
the precision of the narrative and its great min- 
uteness will gladden the eyes of those who shall 
hereafter be called upon to look into the Church- 
history of the West; while their good taste will 
not be offended by the style in which it has been 
presented to the world of letters. In every re- 
spect, this Discourse reflects credit on the labo- 
rious Rector and on the Church of which he has 
the oversight. 

As we have said, the pamphlet is a handsome 
one, being well printed on tinted paper, with 
old-style type—in all respects a credit to the me- 
chanics of St. Louis who manufactured it. 


25.—Dedicat Services of the New Edifice of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, of Pittsburgh, Penn’a. With 
some account of the History of the Church, from its Organ- 
ization, together with a full description of the present 
building and its appointments. Pittsburgh: 1869. Octa- 
Vo, pp. 96. 

The Third Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh 
—an offshoot of the First Church of that City— 
was organized ‘early in the year 1833,” .with 
a membership of thirty-six persons; and, in June 
of that year, the Rev. D. H. Riddle was called 
to the pastorate. In August, 1834, its new Meet- 
ing-house—‘‘ the most commodious and beauti- 
‘ful Protestant place of worship in the City” 
—was dedicated. In October, 1857, Doctor Rid- 
dle resigned the pastorate and was succeeded by 
Rev. Doctor Kendall; in 1862, by Rev. Herrick 
Johnson; aad, in February, 1869, by Rev. Fred- 
eric A. Noble, its present Pastor. 

In June, 1868, the beautiful Meeting-house of 
this Church, to which we have referred, was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire; in June, 1866, the corn- 
er-stone of a new structure was laid; and, in 


but, eighteen months after, it was virtually | November, 1868, the latter was dedicated, with 


abandoned by its Rector. 
In December, 1825, the Parish was again as- 


appropriate services. 
In the volume before us, the Church has re- 
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corded the interesting events of her history to 
which we have only briefly referred; and, in a His- 
torical Discourse, by her first Pastor, in several in- 
dependent papers, each more minutely illustrative 
of some special subject than Doctor Riddle’s dis- 
course could be—‘‘ The Old Church Building,” 
‘¢ Alterations of the Old Church,” ‘‘ The Burn- 
‘*ing of the Old Church,” ‘‘ Laying of the Corn- 
‘ter Stone of the New Church,” ‘‘The New 
** Church Building,” ‘‘ The Dedicatory Services,” 
and ‘‘ The Organ,” forming their respective sub- 
jects—and in the Dedicatory Prayer and Ser- 
mon, all beautifully illustrated, there seems to 
be very little room for further enquiry on the 
subject. 

But it is not alone in the literary character of 
this volume that there is evidently a master- 
hand, guiding the affairs of the Church. Asa 
specimen of fine printing and neat binding, we 
have pleasure in looking at this elegant vol- 
ume; and, among the local histories of Penn- 
sylvania, it will continue to occupy a well-deserv- 
ed place of prominence. 


26.—Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
at the Semi-annual meeting held in Boston, April 28, 186). 
Worcester: 1869. Octavo, pp. 79. 


, at the Annual Meeting, held in Wor- 
cester, October 21, 1869. Worcester: 1869. Octavo, pp. 53. 
In the first-named of these volumes, beside 
the Semi-annual Reports of Officers, we find a 
Report on the date of the Origin of Man, and 
an elaborate paper, by C. C. Jones, on the an- 
cient Tumuli of Georgia, the latter illustrated 
with Maps: in the last-named volume, besides 
the usual Reports of Officers, we find an elabor- 
ate Report, by Professor Washburn, in which 
that distinguished pundit exhibits his littleness, 
in the most orthodox style. 
These volumes form Nos. 52 and 53 of the 
Society’s ‘‘Minor Publications; ” and they are 
printed in the usual elegant style of its series. 


C.—PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


21. —Report of the Commissioners on Equalization of the 
Municipal War Debts. Augusta: Sprague, Owen, and 
Nash, Printers to the State. 1879. Octavo, pp. 29. 

In our November number, of last year, we 
noticed the Public Documents of Maine, con- 
cerning the recent War; and here is an addition 
to the series. 

In 1868, the Legislature of Maine, as it ought, 
took measures to reimburse to the towns the ex- 
pences to which the latter had been legitimately 
subjected, in raising the State’s quota of men 
for the recent War ; and this isthe Report of the 
Commissioners to whom was referred that ar- 
dlous and delicate duty. 
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It is fortunate for the cause of justice and for 
students of history that this Commission was 
ordered and appointed; and Maine is entitled 
to additional honor that such a Reportas this 
can be made in her Capitol and be published to 
the world. It lifts one corner of the curtain 
which has hitherto concealed the most mon- 
strous frauds; and it explains how one portion 
of the Union, controlled by members of one par- 
ty, came out of the War with more showy re- 
cords, and less debts, and less outlays of money, 
than did other portions of the same Union, 
which were controlled by members of the oppo- 
site party. It tells how “a strong Government” 
works; how a helpless people suffers when the 
sanctity of the written laws are allowed to be 
invaded ; how the many are impoverished and 
the few fattened, when the law of “ might” be- 
comes the supreme law. It tells how “the mill 
“of the Gods grinds,” slowly but surely, for the 
vindication of the truth and the shame of false- 
hood and crime. 

In Maine, thousands of “ paper credits” were 
sold at four hundred and fifty dollars each, 
wherein the Towns were “ credited” with pur- 
chased names of men, obtained from “ an indi- 
* vidual” who “ made his appearance at the State 
“Capital claiming to have come from Washing- 
“ton, and bringing in his pocket a long list of 
“names, many of them quaint and unpronounc- 
“able by an American tongue, and others so 
“very common asto be remarkable,” after a 
faithful officer, who had refused to accept them, 
as men, had been removed and another substitut- 
ed, who was less scrupulous about prostituting 
himself, in the service of infamy. There were 
also, “‘naval enlistments” allowed on many 
quotas, of names which were openly sold by, 
among others, “ one gentleman of some note and 
“ prominence in the State,” the character of 
which names is too obvious. 

The Commissioners have evidently attempted 
to do their whole duty ; and they have generally 
succeeded. Their Report isan exceedingly im- 
portant one; and, as an addenda to the record 
which we have already referred to, it will be 
welcomed by all who study the history of that 
period, with closeness and fidelity. 


28.— Message of Robert K. Scott, Governor of South Car- 
olina, to the General Assembly, November 24, 1869. Co- 
lumbia, 8. C.; 1869. Octavo, pp. 30. ; 

A very creditable exhibit of the condition of 
the State; and very sensible suggestions for its 
further improvement. 

How strange it is, that, in the Message of the 
Governor of ‘‘re-constructed” South Carolina, 
such a sentence as this is to be found, after so 
much has been said and done, within the past 
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few years, to contradict it: ‘‘ The State being 
‘* sovereign, no action can be brought against it 
‘*to enforce payment of claims against it.”—- 


Page 5. 


rome age heed Laws ga Hampshire, orig 
to Common Schools, with Decisions, Forms, and Statutes. 
By Charles R. Morrison. Concord: B. W. Sanborn & Co. 
1869. Octavo, pp. 57. 

An exceedingly useful work, to those who 
live in New Hampshire and to those, out of that 
State, who are interested in Public Education. 


ton ie. "Trenton, N. 4.7 1810, Octavor pn 

This important paper contains a statement of 
the Geologist’s work, during the year 1869, to- 
— with articles on, First, the Fertilizers 

‘ound in the State,and the means of makin 
them useful ; Second, Marshes and tracts of lands 
subject to protracted freshets, which article is 
illustrated with four large maps: Third, the 
Boils of the State; Fourth, the Iron Ores ; and, 
Fifth, the Fire and Potter’s Clays. 

The thoroughness of Professor Cooke, in his 
work, was seen in the elaborate Report which 
was published last year; and this little paper, 
therefore, especially in that portion of it which 
relates to fertilizers found in the State, possesses 
the highest importance to that class of her citi- 
zens who till the soil. It does not, however, 
neglect ether interests in which she is largely 
interested ; and the iron-master, and the potters, 
and the owners of waste lands, of which there 
are equal to one-third the area of the State, 
will find matters therein which merits their very 
careful consideration. 

The Report is very neatly printed; and the 
maps, by Bien, are excellent. 


81.—Message of Governor Campbell to the First - 
lative Assembly of Trend Territory, convened at Chey- 
enne, October 12, 1869, Cheyenne: 1869. Octavo, pp. 12. 

We notice this offspring of ‘‘ the Far West,” 
for itsown sake. It is the jirst Message of the 
Jirst Governor of Wyoming, to the jirst Assem- 
bly, of that Territory ; and it contains, First, a 
sketch of the organization of what will very 
soon pretend to be a ‘‘ sovereign” State; Second, 
a narrative of the principal events which had oc- 
curred there, when this Message was written, since 
its organization; Third, a description of the 
country, thereabouts; and, Fourth, an exhibit 
of its productive capabilities. 

It will be seen that, one of these days, this 
little affair will inevitably become a pretty im- 
portant ‘‘ local.” 

Itis pretty fairly printed, all things considered. 
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82.—Roll of Honor (No. XX) Names of Soldiers who 
died in defense of the American Union, interred in the Na- 
tional Cemeteries at Corinth, a ; Pittsburg Land- 
ing, Tennessee; and Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. Wash- 


open Government Printing Office. 1869, Octavo, pp. 
vill, 400. 


» No. XXIT. Names of Soldiers who 
died in defense of the American Union, interred in the Na- 
tional ey at Nashville, Tennessee. Washington: 
Government ting Office. 1869. Octavo, pp. 524. 


+ No. XXIV. Names of Soldiers who 
died in defense of the Union, interred in the National Cem- 
eteries at Vicksburg, Miss., and New Albany, Ind. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1869. ctavo, pp. 224, 

We have so often called the attention of our 
readers to this sad record, and the title-pages have 
so fully described the character of these particu- 
lar volumes, that we have little more to do, at 
this time, than to notice their issue from the press 
and cite their titles. 

We may be permitted to say, however, that 
No. XX. contains the record of the burials of 


& | nineteen thousand, four hundred, and thirteen 


bodies; No. XXII, that of sixteen thousand, four 
hundred, and eighty-five; and No. XXIV, that 
of eighteen thousand, three hundred, and seventy- 
five—each, as far as possible, described by name, 
Regiment, day of death, where originally buried, 
number of grave, etc—and that they afford evi- 
dence of the jealous care which is exercised, in 
the collection and re-interment of the remains of 
our fallen soldiers. 


83.—University of Michigan. A General Catalogue ¥ 
the Officers and Graduates from its organization in i887 
1864, Ann Arbor: Published by the University. 1864. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 40. 


University o, eo Catalogue of the Officers and 
Students for } , with a general description of the Uni- 
versity. 1869. Octavo, pp. 79. 

These well-printed pamphlets tell their own 
story, by their own title-pages ; and we need say 
little more about them. 

Of the noble institution to which they refer, 
as little need be said, since it is as widely and as 
favorably known—and as justly so—as any sim- 
ilar institution in the country. 


84.—The School Laws of Michigan, with Notes and 
Forms: to which are added Designs for School-houses and 
styles of Furniture, Published by Authority. Oramel Hos- 
ford, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing: 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 186. 

In this volume, we havea collection of the 
Constitutional provisions and the Statutes of 
Michigan, concerning her State Schools; with 
running Notes, illustrative, in many instances, of 
the utter disregard of the demands of those 
Laws, by those who are in authority—a state of 
affairs which extends beyond Michigan, on other 
matters besides Schools, and with results, both 
present and prospective, which are any thing but 
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flattering to our integrity, as peoples, and every 
thing but promising to the Republic. 

This compilation and commentary is followed 
by a series of Forms for all kinds of School pa- 
pers; and that by Chapters on School Architec- 
ture and School Furniture, copiously illustrated 
with designs and plans for School-houses of all 
sizes and descriptions, and for School-furniture 
of every pattern—some, in the former case, which 
evidently originated in places where a correct 
taste was at a heavy discount. 

The volume is a useful one to every instructor, 
either within or without Michigan. 


85.—Highteenth Annual Deport of the Trustees of the 
Free ic Library of the City of New a Printed 
by Order of the City Council, New Bedford: 1870. Octa- 
Yo, pp. 82. 

An interesting Report of the operations of one 
of those ‘‘ Public Libraries” which have been 
organized in various towns in New England, and 
which reflect so much honor on that portion of 
the Union, and are productive of so much good 
to the public, there. 


86,—1869-70. City Document. No. 2. Annual Report 
ot the School Committee of the City of Providence, June, 
1869. Providence: 1869. Octavo, pp. 187. 

We call attention to this Document only be- 
cause it contains what we consider an admira- 
ble Report on the ‘‘ Right and Duties of Parents, 
‘‘Teachers, and Pupils;” an elaborate plea in 
behalf of Public Schools,—included in which 
are historical sketches of Free Schools in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, and an elaborate 
account of the origin of Free Schools, in Provi- 
dence—and a complete Catalogue of the Teach- 
ers and Pupils of the High School of Providence, 
from 1848 to 1869. 

This volume is very handsomely printed. 


81.—R on the Stockbridge Indians, to the Legisia- 


Charles Allen, Attorney-general of Massachn- 
m: White & Potter, State Printers. 1870. Oc- 


We have seldom seen a Public Document 
which has pleased us as much as this; and Mr. 
Allen certainly deserves credit from historical 
students, for his labors in this little piece of 
Indian history. 

It seems that a body of men, representing them- 
selves to be Stockbridge Indians, have been ac- 
customed to foist themselves, once in a while, on 
the General Court of Massachusetts, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining grants of money; and, on the 
last of these a in March, 1869, the subject 
was referred to the Attorney-general, for his con- 
sideration and Report. 

It seems that these Indians, so called, insist 
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that fraud was exercised against their ancestors, 
in the purchase of their lands; and they pray 
that an allowance of money may be made by the 
Commonwealth, in order that that stain may be 
wiped out. The learned Attorney-general, how- 
ever, seems to differ from them, in his estimate 
of the facts; and in support of his particular 
view, he has entered, very elaborately and very 
carefully, into an examination of the history of 
these ‘‘ Stockbridge Indians,” of which we read 
so much, and of their intercourse with the whites, 
both in Massachusetts and elsewhere. He traces 
them, from place to place, from the earliest days 
of the Colony until now; and he certainly re- 
moves, as the case now stands, the censures which 
have been so liberally cast on the Commonwealth, 
by those who are using these Indians for the pur- 
pose of ‘raising the wind.” 


As we shall take early occasion to present some 
portions of this interesting Document to our 
readers—the best evidence we can give of our 
estimate of its value—we will not enter more 
largely into the subject, in this place. 


New York. — ‘Ghanson, Clerk of ‘Xe a7 
cil. (New York: 1870.] Octavo, pp. xvi, 896. 

Like the HistorrcaL MaGazine and some oth- 
er works of similar character, the Corporation 
Manual for 1869, is behind time; and this, 
notwithstanding the City Clerk has no fear of ‘an 
insufficient treasury before him nor anxious cred- 
itors with unpaid bills. 

A year behind its date and proper time of is- 
sue, the Manual is before us, however ; remind- 
ing us, by its beauty and its portliness, of the 
growth of the work from the small beginning of 
1841, the volume for which year can find a place, 
comfortably, in an ordinary vest-pocket, until 
now, when a small carpet-bag would be neces- 
sary to shelter the yearly issue. 

It has grown in size, too, without deteriorat- 
ing in quality, notwithstanding the supply of 
old maps and old views has, since 1841, been al- 
most wholly exhausted ; and we are pleased to 
notice some excellent features in this volume— 
evidently the offspring of Captain Twomey’s 
matured judgment—which no one but an expe- 
rienced artizan and one ‘accustomed to handle 
such materials as are found in this work, might 
be expected to produce. 

The ancient Charter of the City, critically 
copied from the venerable parchments, opens the 
volume, asit opened that for 1868; and the usu@l 
statistics of the City and a variety of smaller 
articles of interest to historical students follow, 
and fill the volume. 

As a specimen of book-making, this certainly 
surpasses any volume of either the old or the 
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mew series of Manuals; and we are pleased to 
witness such continued improvements in the suc- 
cessive issues of this very useful work. 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


39.—Pocahontas and her Companions ; a Chapter from 
the yy | of the _— a aed of London. By Rev. 
Edward D. Neill. any, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1869. 
Small quarto, pp. 82. 

In this very beautiful little volume, Mr. Neill 
has reproduced the early records and authorities, 
concerning the little squaw, Pocahontas; and 
completely overturns the theory which prevails 
among the people, concerning her character 
and history ; and he also overthrows the preten- 
sions, resting on her name, about which we 
hear so much. 

There is no doubt there was such a little sav- 
age as this Pocahontas; that she was neither 
more nor less than the other squaws of her day ; 
that she frolicked, naked, as other squaws frol- 
icked, with the men and boys among the Eng- 
lish settlers; that she was picked up by one, 
Rolfe, an Englishman, who seems to have had 
a wife and family then living—she is said to 
have been married to him; but where or by 
whom does not appear—that she went with him 
to England, where he deserted her; and that 
she was about to be returned to Virginia, 
probably by the Company, when she died. 

There is one feature, also, which is signifi- 
cant. Pocahontas evidently bore a child to 
this John Rolfe; yet the Parish Register of 
Gravesend, where she was buried, describes 
what is said to have been her, as “REBECCA 
“Wrote, wyff of Thomas Wroth, gent.” 
Now John Rolfe was so well known that there 
is little probability that his name would have 
been recorded, in Gravesend, as ‘“ THomas 
“Wrote,” had he been her legal husband ; 
while the evident existence, at that time, of 
another Mrs. Rolfe, who went to Virginia in 
1610, and was living, a widow, as recently as 
1622, throws additional light on the subject. 

We may safely say, then, that this young 
squaw was married at an early age, after the 
manner of her people and, probably, for an 
equivalent to her father, to an Indian, named 
Kocoum (Strachey ; ) was a lively, shameless 
savage, ready and willing to cohabit, adulter- 
ously, with Rolfe or any other person , and did 
thus cohabit with him and bore him a son; ac- 
companied him to Enzland, and was there 
abandoned by him; was considered a Prin- 
cess, introduced to the Court, and, possibly, 
married, legally, to one Thomas Wrothe, whose 
love of the marvellous and of her royal blood 
had overcome what should have been his ab- 
horrence of her wantonness, 
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If this Mrs. Pocahontas Kocoum was really 
Mrs. Pocahontas Rolfe, how could she have 
been Mrs. Pocahontas Wrothe, Mr. Rolfe being 
then alive, to say nothing of poor, abandoned 
Mr. Kocoum? and if Mrs. Kocoum bore a son 
to Mr. Rolfe, asa result of their evidently adul- 
terous connection, wherein was the glory of 
having been a descendant of that little wanton, 
through this bastard, of which the Randolphs 
were wont to boast ? ¢ 

The volume, as will be seen, is a very impor- 
tant one; and as a specimen of book-making 
it is very elegant. 


40.—Lady Geraidine’s Courtship, by Elizabeth Barret 
Browning. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. geet by 
W. J. Linton. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1870, 
Small quarto, pp. iv, 64. Price $5. 

The text of this volume is an old acquaint- 
ance, having been published, many years ago, 
and received by the reading public of that day 
with great favor: it is now re-introduced, in 
most elegant attire, as a holiday-book. 

The wood-cuts, by Linton, are pronounced su- 
perior by those who claim to be judges, al- 
though they do not meet our expectations ; but 
the typography of the volume is very fine, as 
every one must confess who will carefully exam- 
ine it. Altogether, it is one of the choicest 
books of the season. 


41.—The Life of Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey. By Henry Carrington Alexander. In two vol- 
umes. New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1870 Crown octa- 
vo, pp. (1.) xii, 1—480; (II) viii. 481—921. 

There have been few more learned, among the 
Clergy of America, than Joseph A. Alexander ; 
and few have wielded a wider influence, at home 
and abroad. 

In the two volumes before us, neatly but evi- 
dently very inaccurately printed, we have a 
well-written biography of this distinguished 
man. It is the work of an ardent admirer of 
Professor Alexander; and it deals gently and 
lovingly with the great peculiarities in that gift- 
ed man’s character and manners—his extreme 
fondness for change and his consequent instabil- 
ity, both in his labors and his ideas—peculiari- 
ties which, in almost any other person, would 
have destroyed all his usefulness, both to him- 
self and to others. It will be welcomed bya 
wide circle of personal and denominational 
friends, notwithstanding its typographical im- 
perfections, 


A number of Book Notices which we had pre- 
pared for this number are necessarily laid over 
for the next, 
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